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Dan Simmons 

Childhood’s End 




This tuik was presented at TCon X in Stony Brook, New Tork, on 
April 20, 1991. 

Mark Twain frequently used to begin his talks on the Chautauqua 
circuit in the following way: 

“It makes me nervous being introduced as one of the great writers. 
Shakespeare is dead; Chaucer is dead; and I’m not feeling too well 
myself.” 

Well, many a femous science fiction writer in 1990 might find 
himself responding to an introduction in a similar manner: 

“Sturgeon is dead; Heinlein is dead; and I’m not feeling too well 
myself.” 

This talk will be about mortality. And about growing up and 
growing older. And about rebirth. 

This talk is about the direction in which our genre of science fiction 
is headed, whether we want it to or not, and what we can do about 
guiding that destiny. In the course of this talk I will make the modest 
propos-ai that we should allow literary science fiction — science fiction 
as we know it today — to die and pass away by New Year’s Day of the 
year 2001 . 

First, though, two thoughts for your consideration: 

The first is that I suggest that science fiction as a genre is a direct 
legacy from the work and philosophy of Robert Louis Stevenson, not 
Jules Verne or H. G. Wells. 

The second thought is that I suggest that the immediate forefa- 
thers of modem science fiction are not Hugo Gcmsback and the 
scientifictionboys, nor G-8 and His Battle Aces or their pulpy 
Stories counterparts; but, rather, I suggest that the true forefathers — 
and foremothers — ofscience fiction are those giants \^^o remain among 
us now, or ^vilo were amongixs until quite rccendy. Modem sfis ninety- 
eight percent the offspring of Asimov and Clarke, of Heinlein and 
Sturgeon, of ’W^amson and Knight, and even of such comparative 
youngsters as Silverberg and Ellison and Ballard and Lc Guin. 

Of course I’ve left out some of your favorite forefathers and 
foremothers, but the idea is that those who formed the genre out of the 
legacy of Robert Louis Stevenson arc with us still, or were imtil quite 
recently. 

Think ofthis in terms ofthe history of the United States. It is as if 
George Washington had recendy passed away but Tom Jefferson 
still writing. Hamilton is dead, but his murderer, Aaron Burr, is still very 
much alive. Patrick Henry is gone, but you had the chance to hear him 
speak some years ago, and Samuel Adams will be in town next month. 

An interesting time to be alive, no? 

Or think of it in literary terms . Fielding, who all but invented the 
novel, has rccendy passed away, but original fiction by Charles Dickens 
is appearing monthly. Or, if you like mystery fiction, you can drop by 
Edgar Allan Poe’s cheap rooms and chat with him about ^^4ly he 
invented the genre. Rumor on the street is that Mark Twain is working 
on some sort of young adult novel about a boy and an escaped slave on 
a raft. And have you heard what those strange Brontg sisters are up to 
now? . . . 

The point here is that many of those men and women who all but 

( Continued on pa^e 8) 
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Richard Terra 

I Land in the Net 

or, The Ghosts of the Grand Books 

A Consideration of Summertltiehy Charles Sheffield 

New York: Del Rey, 1990; $4.95 pb; 281 pages 

Sumtnertide is an evocative novel — though not, I think, in the 
manner Sheffield intended. By almost any measure, from simple plot 
mechanics and characterization to conceptual and stylistic considera- 
tions, it is a very mediocre work. And yet, like so many other science 
fiction and fantasy books, it holds the reader’s attention, even offers 
some excitement and a sense of wonder — in part because, beyond its 
own uncertain merits, SummertidertBcs on a safety net of images and 
associations that evokes a myriad other works in the field. 

By the time I finished reading Sumtnertide (the first in an intended 
series ofnovels), I’d become acutely aware that it was this effect that had 
sustained my interest in >rirat I would otherwise have considered a 
rather weak and conventional story. This happens fairly often for me, 
and I suspect for many other readers in not only sf and fantasy, but in 
other so-called paraliterary forms as well, such as westerns, mysteries 
and romance novels. Sumtnertide seems to be — ^indeed may in feet 
actually be — a better book because of these echoes and associations 
from other works. 

Set almost entirely in the year 6219 A.D., Sumtnertide is a puzzle 
story. The human race has settled many star systems, encountered other 
intelligences — and throughout the giaxy they find the remnants of a 
long- vanished, highly developed race called the Builders, huge artiferts 
of bewildering complexity and function, of indeterminate purpose. 

In a small back^ter region. Planetary Administrator Hans Rebka 
is sent to the odd double planet Dobelle to investigate why a brilliant 
young administrator-in-trairiing, Max Perry, has chosen to remain at 
Dobelle in an undemanding low-level post rather than fulfill his training 
and expectations by returning to take on higher, more challenging as- 
signments. Rebka arrives on Opal, an ocean world forming one-half of 
the doublet, and takes up a supervisory position over Perry, who displays 
an odd mixture of furtiveness and indifference to Rebka’s probing. 

( Continued on page 3 } 
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Both Rebka and Perry arc soon very busy attempting to deal with 
the sudden arrival of four parties seeking to visit Quake, the second 
planet in the Dobelle pair linked to Opal by a Builder artifact, a skyhook 
called the Umbilical. But Dobelle is nearing its closest approach to its 
primary, w^ien tide -induced tectonic events make Quake too dangerous 
to visit — an event known as sumnterHde. Conditions on Quake are ex- 
pected to be particularly violent this cycle, for a companion star and two 
large gas giants in the system are also making their closest approaches 
to the primary in conjunction with Dobelle — z rare event that occurs 
only every 350,000 years. Coincidentally, a “Galactic Coimcilor” 
named Julius Graves also arrives hunting for a pair ofyoung girls accused 
of genocide, whom he believes are hiding out on Quake. 

The remainder of the book involves Rebka ’s and Perry’s attempts 
to find out just why all these visitors are so intent on visiting Qu^e 
during this particular, very dangerous, period. They include Darya 
Lang, a scholarly expert on Builder artifacts, another human, and a trio 
of non-human sapients. It turns out they have all deduced that at the 
precise moment of closest approach. Quake will be at the point where 
an entire series of coordinated, sub-Iightspeed signals emitted over the 
years by other Builder artifacts across the galaxy will all overlap. They 
expect some extraordinary event — ^perhaps even the return of the 
BuUders — may be in store. 

Despite an injunction against doing so, the visitors make their way 
to Quake. Rebka and Perry must go after them in order to unravel the 
mysteries involved. There follows subterfuge and intrigue, searches and 
rescues, treachery and heroism, all of fairly standard type. At the peak 
of summertide, the planet Quake emits a pair of dazzling artifacts from 
deep within itself — a mystery to be pursued in the subsequent books in 
the series, no doubt. 

Summertide is foil of cliches and shopworn conventions, concepts 
degraded by constant overuse within the sf field, all set in motion by a 
contrived, mechanical plot. Despite the passage of over 4000 years, the 
human society and technologies depicted arc not significantly different 
from today’s, save for the ability to make superluminal jumps between 
star systems. The characters, particularly the non-human intelligences, 



are distinctly flat and conventional, though occasionally they show 
some signs of life. One can only hope that Sheffield will be able to build 
them up into more fully rounded characters in the books to follow. 

In short, Summertide is nothing unusual. Indeed, it is rather rep- 
resentative of the huge bulk of sf works that have appeared over the last 
thirty or forty years. Obviously, such books (and the perhaps evenmore 
muncrous short stories like it) have had great appeal to a large read- 
ership. Looking only at the individual works, the source of this appeal 
is something of a mystery. 

But hovering over this rather ordinary space opera there is a huge, 
ill-defined halo ofimages, ofideas and concepts and associations — some 
common to the sf field in general, others peculiar to the individual 
reader — ^that make what might otherwise be an unrewarding book 
much more readable, at times even an interesting and enjoyable 
experience on some level. 

There are all sorts of echoes here. The idea of a vanished, highly 
advanced race that may some day return recalls such works as Brin’s 
Startide Rising, Niven’s Rit^ffworld znd other “Known Space” tales, 
and a plethora of others of varying quality. Sheffield’s Dobelle strongly 
resembles the double planet in Robert L. Forward’s Flight of the 
Dragonfly (aka Rocheworld). One thinks of Hal Clement and Jack 
Chalker. And there are numerous echoes of Arthur C. Clarke. Short 
“encyclopedia entries” describing various Builder artifacts recall 
Asimov’s Foundation stories and Herbert’s Dune. 

I doubt even Sheffield would be able to make a clear distinction 
betweenthe ideas he created whole cloth, which (if any) he more or less 
consciously borrowed, and which were simply “common property” 
— ideas, concepts, devices and even attitudes that are simply em- 
bedded into the mind of anyone who has more than a passing famili- 
arity with sf. 

This effect goes beyond simple literal cliches and stereotypes, 
beyond genre conventions and standard plotting. It occurs while 
reading both the best and the worst the field has to oSer. It is one of the 
most interesting and intriguing differences between so-called mundane 
or mainstream literatiue and the paraliterary forms: it is the manner in 
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which the reader eq>criences the work — the mindset, the expectations, 
the experiences, memories and associations a reader brings to and uses 
to transform the words the author has written during that marvelous 
mystery that is rMiing. 

concept of a web of ejqpectations and associations, this net of 
attitudes and ideas that shapes our reading, has often been put forward 
as one ofthemost important distinguishingcharacteristics ofsf. Perhaps 
the most articulate and forceful advocate of this view has been Samuel 
K Delany, ^^^o has examined the mental experiences of reading (and 
writing) sf and fmtasy in considerable depth and detail, most directly in 
Tht Antfirican Shore and in the essays collected in Starboierd Wine. 
Delany, drawing upon his own extensive experience in the field and 
upon some of the more useful insights of semiotics and dcconstruction- 
ist literary theory, has put forward the notion that the reading of sf (and 
other paialiterary forms) requires a mindset, an entire interpretive 
fi'amework — Delany uses the term “reading protocols” — ^that is sub- 
stantially, fundamentally di&rent fi:om that employed in perusing a 
mainstream work. 

With most mainstream literary works, the reader can compare the 
work’s contents with “reality” — perhaps not any objective reality, but 
at least the general consensus reality that governs our daily lives and oui 
interpretations of the actions and behavior of the rest of humanity. This 
is the reality that is generally agreed to exist and to be reflected in so- 
called realistic or naturalistic works. The reader carries out an evaluation 
of a mainstream work by comparing it to the field of his or her own 
experiences. A mxuidane work’s credibility depends in large part on this 
validation of oqperiencc. 

But in sf or fantasy works, Mherc it is often a given that the work 
describes a “reality” that does not or cannot exist, what is the field of 
experience against which the works are measured and validated? It is the 
experience of having read, widely or in a limited way, other works of 
science fiction and fentasy. It is the web ofideas, concepts, conventions, 
cliches and stereotypes one encounters in such reading. It is the network 
of one’s accumulated reactions, thoughts and associations that result 
ftom such reading. 

(It is note worthy that reading sf is often a very self-conscious activity. 
This self-consciousness can generate extremely complex interactions 
between the reader’s mimdanc experience and his or her mental expe- 
riences of a separate reality that may or could — or perhaps can only be 
imagined to — exist. Indeed, some theorists, including Darko Suvin and 
Delany, have noted that this is one of the chief sources of the 
tremendous intellectual pleasure that can result from reading sf.) 

This allusive web has some other interesting effects . It allows good 
works a support from which to reach higher, and great works to fly. 
Brin’s Sturtide Rising, for example, is constructed in large part from 
some of the most hoary clichis and conventions of sf, but adds to them 
and rises above them. Frank Herbert’s Dune and Stanislaw Lem’s 



Solaris, while employing sf tropes such as easy interstellar travel, do not 
depend on them for their excellence. But the net also explains why so 
many mediocre works gain tincritical acceptance among a large reader- 
ship. This includes not only Sheffield’s latest offering under considera- 
tion here, but recent works bynumerous other authors, bothmajorand 
minor — works such as Brin’s The Uplift War, a pathetically overpadded 
work that fells fer short of its predecessor and yet still enjoyed wide- 
spread success, or Asimov’s interminable continuations ofthe Founda- 
tion saga, or Arthur C. Clarke’s attempts to pass off plot outlines and 
film treatments as complete, well-rounded works. Works such as these 
take advantage of the “ghosts of the grand books” that have come 
before. The mediocre, the derivative, even the badly executed works 
that are embedded in the web also gain from its existence . The network 
that assists interest and entertainment also tends to impede critical 
judgment of a work’s own individual merits and flaws. It acts as a safety 
net for many works that might otherwise fell fer lower in the reader’s 
evaluation. 

Indeed, some authors, either intuitively or consciously aware of 
this safety net effect, use it to their advantage. It is, in part, one reason 
why sf and fantasy, as well as other paraliterary forms, often produce 
excellent serial works — as well as enffiess serial trash. The effect helps 
new writers gain acceptance more easily — but also allows poor or 
repetitive writers to stagnate and even to succeed where they otherwise 
might (and perhaps should) fail. 

As an extended example, consider the level of sophistication of the 
technological and socio-economic extrapolation employed in a work 
such as Summertide. Along with the overwhelming majority of sf by 
others, Sheffield depicts a society and a technology hardly distinguish- 
able from that of mid-twentieth century America. This feilure of vision 
is, in my opinion, an entrenched convention ofthe sf field (rather in the 
wayfimtasyisdominatedbypseudo-mcdievalsword-and-sorceryquasi- 
Ccltic settings). It seems to have developed and solidified imder the 
influence of such writers as Asimov, Heinlein, and other important 
figuresinthefieldinthelate 1940s and throughout the 1950s. Butwhat 
may have been innovative and visionary back then has now quite often 
become badly dated. 

This convention is so deeply entrenched that few sf writers actually 
expend much effort creating careful extrapolations of the future based 
on any developments in science or socio-economics since about 1960. 
This nebulous “consensus future” is perhaps one of the most pervasive 
and detrimental aspects ofthe “net.” It also helps explain, in part, the 
surprise/exdtement/furor generated by the advent of the so-called 
“cyherpunk” movement. It would seem that much of the appeal and 
apparent originality of works such as Gibson’s Neuromancer and the 
attendant suite of short stories, or the innovative freshness of 
Swanwick’s Vacuum Flowers, lies simply in the authors’ willingness to 
employ a 1980s-era sensibility: pervasive audio-visual media saturation. 
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a well-developed techno-consumerism, and a willingness to acknowl- 
edge the intractability of some of the more dehumanizing aspects of 
modem post-industrial societies. Many of the actual extrapolative 
nuggets of the cyberpunk movement were presaged by Alfred Bester 
and John Varley, but their world view was deddely Afferent. They 
added a lot of contemporary social, political and economic territory to 
the sf conceptual network. 

The net also helps explain such bizarre developments as the 
packaged books, the so-called “sharecropper” and “shared world” 
books and stories that have enjoyed such great commerdal success in 
recent years. Books such as Beyond the Fall of Ni^ht by Clarke and 
Benford, or the novel-length Ni^h^U by Asimov and Silverberg, 
clearly attempt to capitalize on the legades of the truly memorable 
novels and stories on vdiich they are based (one is tempted to say “feed 
upon”). And despite any merits due to the authors hired to produce 
them, Reworks in the RobotCityuid Venus Prime series are intention- 
ally derivative, and clearly intended to take advantage of their assoda- 



tion in the reader’s mind with the original works by Asimov and Clarke. 

This assodational network and its effects are neither a blessing nor 
a curse for sf and fantasy — ^they are simply characteristics of these forms 
ofwiiich one needs to be aware. One need onlynotc how often — either 
in the blurbs on the covers of books, in causal conversation or in critical 
commentary — one work of sf is described or defined through compari- 
sons to other sf works to realize just how pervasive this effect is. 

An awareness of the safety net’s existence can very often enhance a 
reader’s enjoyment of a work. It keeps us from worrying about any slips, 
any aeddents, any fellings of skill — there’s no real risk involved. But we 
also become more keenly aware of those excellent works — such as John 
Brunner’s Stand On Zanzibar or the Strugatsky brothers’ Roadside 
Picnic, to choose two examples at random — that truly soar and, with 
originality and daring, perform without the safety net — as well as those 
works, like Summertide, that can’t perform without it. 

Richard Terra recently moved to Boise, Idaho. 



The Difference Engine by William Gibson and Bruce Sterling 
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reviewed by James Cappio 



The Difference En^ne comes to us weighted down with mislead- 
ing ejq>ectations. First, and most important, is the simple feet of its 
authorship. How could anything by Gibson or Sterling, let alone the 
two in collaboration, not somehow be “cyberpunk”? Yet in spite of 
femily resemblances to the authors’ earlier works. The Difference 
Engine has none of the standard trappings of that loose subgenre: no 
high-orbit rock stars, no designer drugs, no Prigoginic levels of 
complexity, not so much as a clade. Most readers who buy it looking 
for these things and expecting something like another Neuromancer, 
or the stories collected in Mirrorshades, or even something that actually 
fits Sterling’s characterization of cyberptonk in his introductions to 
Mirrorshades and Bumitfg Chrome, will be disappointed at best and 
bored at worst — perhaps too bored even to finish this rather long book. 
Since this is surely not what Gibson and Sterling intend, we had better 
cast away the “cyberpunk” label right off. 

We should also cast away our e3q>ectations about style. We know 
from Sterling’s more exotic short stories, such as “Flowers of Edo” or 
“Dinner in Audoghast,” that he is capable of passages of great lyrical 
beauty. We also know that Gibson made himself the excuse for an 
entire subgenre through the sheer supercharged style and narrative 
drive of Neuromancerisxd CountZero. Knowing what we do, we expect 
to hear one or the other, or both at once, ofthese unmistakable voices. 
We come to the book ready to play “Who wrote what?” But the style 
of The Difference Engine is remarkably seamless, and doesn’t sound 
much like either Gibson or Sterling — except for a few passages, 
especially at the very end, that do sound as if they could have come out 
of Neuromancer. It is not so much daring as necessary for Gibson and 
Sterling to abandon their customary narrative voices for The Difference 
Engine. 

Finally, because we know that the actual Difference Engine was 
Charles Babbage’s original design for what we now recognize as the 
earliest anticipation of the digital computer, we may be predUposed to 
fit The Difference Engine into the subgenre we call “stcampunk,” of 
science-fictional fentasies set in nineteenth-century England, such as 
TheAnubis Gates, Infernal Devices, and Homunculus. This would bring 
us closer to the mark but would underrate Gibson’s and Sterling’s 
ambitions and achievement. It is no slight to Powers, Jeter, or Bla)dock 
to say that their novels are high-spirited romps intended primarily to 
entertain, especially since all three writers succeed, sometimes 
spectacularly. The Difference Engine is often amusing, but it is not 
primarily meant to be. 

Rather, The Difference Engine is — or at first appears to be — 
structured rigorously around its central conceit: that Babbage actually 
did design a working Difference Engine. Though this is fer from the 
only difference between the world of The Difference Engine and the 
actual history of Victorian England, it is the most significant, because 



the book answer the question: What would the world have been like 

if the Industrial Revolution and the Information Revolution has hap- 
pened at more or less the same time? This is much bigger game than the 
steampunk writers have chosen to stalk. Powers, Jeter, and Blaylock do 
not choose to deal with themes that demand the portrayal of wholesale 
material, technological, and social dislocations. Even such extreme 
departures from actual Victorian science as St. Ives’s spacecraft in 
Homunculus or Lord Bendray’s demented Cataclysm Harmonics in 
Infernal Devices did not require the portrayal of a radically different 
world. Moving the invention of the computer back 125 years does. 
Gibson’s and Sterling’s first success is that they understand the task they 
have set themselves, and recognize that they can only deal with their 
subject by presenting a fully, and richly, detailed alternative Victorian 
world. AH the exuberance that elsewhere goes into Gibson’s and 
Sterling’s styles is harnessed to this end. 

John Qute implicitly criticized the steampunk writers when he 
wrote that Dickens is their real inspiration, at least insofer as he implied 
that Dickens adopted a vastly wider scope. The Difference Ef^nec^n be 
seen as an answer to this criticism: it is an sf novel set in Dickens’s world 
and of Dickensian scope. (Dickens himself does not appear in The 
Difference Engine even though nearly the w^ole book is set in 1855, 
when he was at the zenith of his career. I take this to be sensible modesty 
on Gibson’s and Sterling’s part rather than a disingenuous failure to 
acknowledge a central sotirce of inspiration.) 

The alternative Victorian world of The Difference Engine necessar- 
ily is coimterposed to both the historical world ofVictorian Britain and 
our own world, which emerged therefrom. This alternative world takes 
shape from an overwhelming accretion of detail , much as the Sprawd does 
in Gibson’s “Cyberspace” trilogy. This is one ofthe femily resemblances 
I mentioned, for though it is not generally thought of as a defining 
feature of cyberpunk, it is the main compositional feature of Gibson’s 
novels. 

The full presentation of any alternate worid requires at least the 
appearance of a tremendous amount of homeworit (as Gibson has said, 
writers have to pretendto be polymaths), and Gibson and Sterling don’t 
skimp. For example, they dug so deeply into their Partridge that the 
reader has no choice but to follow: they xise nineteenth-century slang to 
great effect, especially early in the book where it can be deployed to 
maximum effect. They read Asbury’s The Gangs of New Tork, or at least 
the WPA Guide to that dty: from one or the other ofthese sources they 
got the irresistible detail that one of the gangs that ruled the notorious 
Five Points section of lower Manhattan in the 1850s was called the 
“Dead Rabbits.” 

One might wish for more detail about the backgroimd technology 
of the book, wdiich is fer advanced beyond actual Victorian technology 
in many respects. Not only are there Difference Engines, but also 
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internal combustion engines (and, channingly enough, an Under- 
ground, another innovation of Babbage’s). All of them run on steam, 
but its source is never made entirely clear. Fortunately, the reader rarely 
needs pause to ask such questions. 

Gibson and Sterling set out to depict an entire social world, and 
they take visible care to present a reasonably complete cross-section of 
society, from Prince Albert to the ballad-sellere ofWhitechapel. Because 
the Difference Engine could not have foiled to cause extraordinary 
social and political upheaval had it actually been built, it is no surprise 
that fully a quarter of the book is devoted to the abortive revolution 
masterminded by agents of the Manhattan Commune. One might 
quarrel with the implicit political analysis behind these remarkable 
passages: The revolution is crushed (and we are not fovorably disposed 
toward it in any event, because all of the criminal elements in the book 
seem to be associated with it) and the status quo, intimately linked to 
the Difference Engine, is restored without question. Yet the revolution- 
aries take the Engine to be an instrument of liberation. The Manhattan 
Commune is inspired by Karl Marx, whose real-world counterpart, after 
all, wrote that slavery could never be abolished without the steam- 
enginc(!) and the spinning-jenny. Marx meant that political and social 
liberation required a certain degree of technological development, the 
seed ofmaterial liberation. (That is why he prophesied that communist 
revolution would occur first in the most technologically advanced 
societies, the United States and Britain. Although Marx does not come 
off well as a person in The Difference Engine — Gibson and Sterling dwell 
on his egomania and his propensity for sponging off of Engels — it is 
charming to sec his prophecy fulfilled in the book.) It would certainly 
have been possible to write a version of The Difference En^ne in which 
the revolutionaries are right, in which the result of combining the 
Industrial and Information Revolutions accelerates the development of 
liberty. Gibson and Sterling do not lay out the background forces that 
prove the revolutionaries wrong with sufficient clarity. 

But The Difference Engine is a novel, not a political tract. It need 
not present a consistent or coherent political view, and it would be 
diminished by attempts to harness it in the service of any particular 
ideology. 

Gibson and Sterling do not treat mores in the same depth as poli- 
tics, but wdien they do address the subject , they produce the tour deforce 
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ofthe book; the extended scene in which the ostensible protagonist, the 
proper \^ctorian palaeontologist Edward Mallory, beds the former 
room-mate of Sybil Gerard, a major character in die eariy part of the 
book. Mallory’s ambivalence toward what he is doing is nicely delineat- 
ed, but more important is the sheer exuberance of the scene, both gen- 
uinely erotic and possibly the best piece of writing in the entire book. 

The authors are less concerned to have the world ofthe Difference 
Engine reflect on the late twentieth century. In general, they do so ex- 
plicitly, by way of jokes, which range from funny to arch. Thus, very 
early in the book a sheet -music seller hawks a copy of that perennial 
bestseller, “Railway to Heaven.” Disraeli, 1^0 appears as a gossip 
columnist and author of dime novels, complains about his new- 
fangled typing Engine as if he were a late-twentieth-century writer 
having difficulty with the transition from typewriter to word proces- 
sor. The journalist and confidential agent Lamence Oliphant harbors 
a group of comical Japanese, first seen demonstrating robots and later 
a strong Westernizing streak; Oliphant’s protdg^ among the group 
actually wants to abolish the Japanese language, and is last seen praising 
the Victorian version of the Automat: “ ‘We will have places such as this 
in my country, Oriphant-san! Clean! Modem! Rapid!’ ” 

Possibly the most pointed example of commentary on the twenti- 
eth century in the book is the Central Statistics Bureau. Encased in a 
pyramidal fortress and staffed by hordes of Engine technicians walled 
into their cubicles much as in any modem back office, the Bureau is 
Britain’s intelligence agency. It is first seen when Mallory visits it to 
identify some “Engine-stippled” mug shots; later, Oliphant’s eyes offer 
us a more revealing view. Indeed, it is Oliphant who conceives the idea 
of having the Bureau keep track of every single commercial transaction 
in Britain — ^thankfully, this is theoretically feasible but impracticable . In 
The Difference Engineis in actuality, government’s first use ofinforma- 
tion technology is surveillance and control. 

Against this backgroimd, the book opens with the exploits ofMick 
Radley, the flash personal secretary to exiled General Sam Houston and 
possessor of a special Engine program, the Modus, possibly devised by 
Lady Ada Byron herself, which he plans to take to Paris to run on the 
biggest of Ae French Engines, the Grand Napoleon. But Mick is 
brutally slain and the program stolen. The Modus eventually fills into 
the hands of Dr. Edward Mallory, a palaeontologist recently returned 
from fieldwork in Wyoming, where he has discovered the fossil of the 
Land Leviathan — ^the Brontosaurus. Mallory spends the majority of his 
time on stage blundering through adventures of whose true nature he 
has scarcely any idea: by being in the wrong place at the wrong time he 
acquires the Modus, gets himself mugged by the thugs who want the 
Modus back, aand even under police protection manages to get into a 
pitched battle with the revolutionaries who are poised to take over a 
London he should have left, a London prostrate under the Stink, an 
unprecedented combination of industrial pollution and thermal inver- 
sion that has driven even Disraeli out of the city. Finally, Laurence 
Oliphant — ^who had appeared earlier as a journalist and Mallory’s 
rescuer after his mugging, but who is now revealed to be a government 
agent of considerable importance — retrieves the Modus from the 
hidingplace MaUory selected forit (the plaster skull ofhis Brontosaurus, 
giving us the pleasing image of a prehistoric reptile with a computer 
program for a brain). 

If this were all ^ere were to The Difference Engine it would be an 
impressive book, flawed only by the peculiarly wooden character of 
Mallory. For better or worse, there is more to it than that. It is, if any- 
thing, too ambitious. The book’s central theme is the juxtaposition of 
revolutions, but the plot is driven by the hunt for the Modus, which 
constitutes a subtext that works at cross-p\irposes to the central theme. 

The short final chapter stands outside of the main plot, and is the 
center of a wholly different story. Here we learn that the Modm is not 
a gambling program, as Mallory (and the reader) were told, but, 
apparently, a proof of GSdel’s First Incompleteness Theorem. In short, 
the last chapter is the story of the Modus . But the story of the Modus 
becomes the story of the entire book. We are finally introduced to the 
voice ofthe Modus when Lady Ada looks into a mirror — the symbolism 
coidd scarcely be more blatant — and sees a phantasmagoric 1991 
London in which the Modus comes to self-consciousness. This scene 
makes it difficult to imderstand this final chapter as anything other than 
a narration by the Modus, \riiich invites the inference that the Modus 





is the narrator ofthe entire book — which makes for a very diflFerent kind 
of story indeed. For almost four himdred pages we had thought this was 
a book about the juxtaposition of labor with information technology, 
only to learn on the very last page that it is really about the almost 
Hegelian development of the Modus, of which human history is a mere 
ancillary stage. 

There is now a very good reason why the first five chapters are called 
“Iterations” instead of “Chapters”: iteration, the repetition of a mathe- 
matical operation, is central to Godel’s proof ofthe First Incomplete- 
ness Theorem. The whole book is a run of die Modus (the last word of 
the bookis “I,” the All-Seeing 'E.yt. that has come to self-consciousness): 
to borrow the ever-popular image, it swallows its own tail. Moreover, 
the structure of Tht Difference Engine is nearly identical with that of 



Neuromancer. In bodi books, the real story is about computers — 
Wintermute, the Modus — liberating themselves, disguised by a focus 
on relatively flat and uninteresting human characters — Case and Molly 
in Neuromwncer, Mallory in The Difference Engine. This is an extraor- 
dinarily risky narrative strategy, which worked in Neuromancer only 
because the reader is too engaged by the hyperactive prose to notice just 
how risky it is. The st>de of The Difference Engine is more restrained, 
throwing the risk into sharper relief. 

Readers must let The Difference Enginettic^ them how to read it. 
If they do, they will find it richly interesting even if they conclude that 
its reach exceeds its grasp. 

James Cappio lives in Brooklyn. 



Queen of Angels by Greg Bear 

New York: Warner Books, 1991 : $4.95 pb; 420 pages 

reviewed by Brian Stableford 



The golden age of our one-time innocence is over; hard science 
fiction has run into a philosophical problem. 

Once upon a time it was all so easy: men were men and machines 
were machines, and imagining the future was a matter ofthinkingabout 
space stations and rocket ships and cold-but-cozy equations. There 
were anthropomorphic robots, of course, which were sometimes 
granted a license to be anthropomorphically cute, but they were 
conventionally supposed to be scrupulously logical and subject to iron 
laws of robotics which made sure that they were clearer and cleaner 
thinkers than their slovenly, emotional, fun-loving and mischievous 
owners. Even artificial brains the size of planets were conventionally 
simple-minded, despite the incessant pressure of the melodramatic 
imperative, which compelled them so frequently to run wild. 

Alas, thanks to the microprocessor, all that will no longer do. 
Artificial intelligence is nowadays more ^an a twinkle in the fttherly 
scicncefictional eye; its advent seems actually to be imminent. The hard 
sf writer must nowadays be prepared to deal with the prospect of real 
thinking machines, and with the awfiil possibility that robot psychology 
might become more than a three-firiger exercise in plotwise low 
cunning. The conscientious sf writer must try to become more sophis- 
ticated in writing about intelligent machinery, and must give some 
serious thought to the business of extrapolation in this area. But where 
arc the cold equations which describe such phenomena as “mind” and 
“self” and “consciousness”? Where arc the construction-kit models 
which allow us to see and understand and explain how “thought” and 
“imagination” and “emotion” fit together and function? 

The simple answer is that we have none. That is why psychology 
is not a hard sdencc. On one side ofthe interfree which is our sensorium 
there is a universe of material objects and energies which is marvellously 
regulated by all manner of physical constants — and which is, in spite of 
the eccentric and somewhat contradictory vagaries of relativity and 
quantum mechanics, an astonishingly tidy and orderly place. On the 
other side, there is something else again: there we find no mappable 
objects, no quantifiable energies, no convenient constants, no models 
and equations for extrapolation. What can we say about the Cartesian 
ghost within the bodily machine, except that everything we try to say 
about it quickly leads us to inextricable paradoxes? Given this, what can 
we possibly hope to say about the ghosts which will soon emerge to 
inhabit our man-made machinery, except that it is difficult in the 
extreme to say anything at all? 

We could of course say with the young Wttgenstein that whereof 
we cannot speak, thereof we must be silent; but we must remember that 
Wittgenstein recanted in later life, and recognized that the mission of 
the philosophical enterprise is boldly to go where no mind has gone 
before. Soft science fiction writen sometimes claim to be doing that 
while they are actually fleeing helter-skelter for the shelter of the oldest 
and most infmtiie fantasies the hiunan mind is capable of producing 
(and they also split infinitives while pretending); but sf writers who are 
harder of head, harder of heart and more adequately equipped with 
imaginative balls could not possibly be content with that. 

Greg Bear is a hard sf writer and Queen ofAngelsis in some ways 



a hard book to read, but it is bold and it is brave and it tries with all its 
might to make wliat inroads reason can into its near-impossible task, 
which is seriously to imagine (a) how and under what conditions an 
artificial intelligence might make the leap into self-awareness and (b) 
what implications his suggested answer has for our understanding of 
human self-awareness. To attempt the first ofthese tasks is enterprising; 
to attempt the second in concert is truly courageous. 

Lovers of action-adventure might conceivably find Queen of Angels 
slightly disappointing. It has a murder mystery of sorts and it has three 
sets of detectives, but to call what tiie various detectives do a plot and 
to call what they discover a solution to the mystery be somewhat 
misleading. There is a fourth detective too, but what confronts it/him 
is a very different mystery, concerned with the nature and origin ofsome 
fiinny-Iookingtowers on an alien world. Seenasaplot its/his adventure 
too might seem a bit weak-kneed, but as in the other cases it is not its/ 
his solution of the foregrounded problem which matters; it is the 
conceptual breakthrough vvdiich eventually turns “it” into “him.” The 
origmality, the narrative force and the sheer brilliance of the novel are 
contained in the vray in which the other detectives are all forced, in 
parallel, to confront the awful corollary of this transcendent achieve- 
ment, which is that if “its” can become “hims,” then “hims” must also, 
in the right (or wrong) circumstances,beabletobecome “its” — and the 
question of how, once we have admitted that fact, we might begin to 
come to terms with it. Bear deals with this question reverently, refusing 
to give a dogmatic answer; for this reason some readers may experience 
initial difficulties in seeing how his four narrative threads actually fit 
together, but they do fit, and they fit very neatly, very cleverly, and very 
effectively. As food for thought this is no mere confection, and once 
digested it is absolutely packed with noiuishment. 

One could easily quarrel with some ofthe assumptions which Bear 
makes for the purpose of constructing his story. His supposition that a 
kind of mind-reading might become possible were the brain to be 
invaded by a host of molecule-sized nanomachines which could moni- 
tor electrical traffic through the synapses is difficult to swallow; and his 
supposition that the results of such a monitoring could be rendered 
down into a navigable “Country ofthe Mind” is no less problematic for 
being so disappointingly commonplace. But these are mere literary 
devices — imaginative bridges whose purpose is to bring us swiftly and 
efficiently into that heart of darkness \^ch is the mind . In this particular 
case, that intellectual destination is not merely the human mind, but 
rather an abstract and generalized possibility of mindfulness which can 
no longer be taken for granted as a human prerogative. 

This kind of imaginative journey is something worth doing, and 
worth doing as well as we can do it; suffice it to say that Queen of Angels 
sets a new standard for future endeavors to match and surpass. It is a 
book which can and ought to be enjoyed and admired by everyone who 
is capable of looking into a mirror and wondering what the person on 
the other side is really like. 



Brian Stableford lives in Reading, Efgland. 
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Childhood’s End 

Continued from pu^e 1 

invented our genre are still with us, still working, and (the kind gods 
willing) will be with us for some time yet. 

But, on the other hand, our sf parents are getting on. Generations 
of writers have been working in their shadow, but, in the next decade 
or so we will have to confront the adult reality of being without their 
guidance and wisdom. Rarely has any literary genre reached such a clear 
point of change, such a Rubicon which must be crossed. 

Writers of my generation — ^which is to say writers who still think of 
ourselves as “young talents” but who are actually approaching middle 
age — look at our aging literary parents and at the unruly generations 
pressing behind us, and we ask the ancient questions: What have we 
accomplished? And, what next? 

It’s my belief that those of you listening to this talk today will see 
the “What Next” in the decade or so to come, and that it will be more 
surprising than any of us here might suspect. 

First, an historical digression. 

Nine years ago, during a Milford W6rkshop in the summer of 
1981, 1 overheard George R- R. Martin say, apropos of some context 
I forget, that “I think fiction reached the parting of the ways way back 
with Henry James and Robert Louis Stevenson. That’s what led to 
genres, including ours in science fiction.” 

That comment stuck with me. Years later, I did some research on 
the matter. The focts that I dug up on Stevenson and James arc relevant 
to this talk — and relevant to the future that lies in store for us. 

It turns out that Henry James and Robert Louis Stevenson first met 
in 1879, shortly after the publication of James’s ZX»«yAf»Zfer.It wasnot 
an auspicious beginning to a relationship. Friends of Stevenson said that 
he came away with rather a low impression of James. On his part, Henry 
James wrote to a fiiend about !^bert Louis Stevenson: “a pleasant 
fellow, but a shirt-coUarlcss bohemian and a great deal (in an inoffensive 
way) of a poseur” 

Their lack of mutual admiration might have blossomed into even 
more open contempt if, in 1 884, Henry James hadn’t seen fit to respond 
to an essay called “Fiction as One of the Fine Arts” written by the 
forgotten Victorian novelist Walter Besant. 

Besant argued that writing should be classed with the other fine 
arts, and that all novels should possess “a conscious moral purpose.” He 
also strongly advised all writers to write only about what they knew, and 
stressed that writers from the lower classes should avoid having their 
characters wander into high society or other places where they were not 
welcome. 

Henry James rejected almost all of Besant’s theorems, and re- 
sponded in the pages of Lonpiman^s Magazine with his definitive essay, 
“The Art of Fiction,” a work which, if not exactly the manifesto of all 
serious twentieth-century fiction, has at least become the patcrfiunilias 
against which all modem fiction must rebel. 

James argued in his essay that all fiction flows from experience, 
but is not boimd by experience: 

Experience is never limited [he wrote] and it is never com- 
plete; it is an immense sensibility, a kind of huge spider-web 
of the finest silken threads suspended in the chamber of the 
consciousness, catching every air-bome particle inits tissue. It 
is the very atmosphere of the mind; and when the mind is 
imaginative — much more when it happens to be the mind of 
a genius — it takes to itself the ^intest hint oflife, it converts 
the very pulses of the air into revelations. 

A reader of this essay was Robert Louis Stevenson, then convalesc- 
ing in Bournemouth. The author of Treasure Island did not disagree 
with the statement quoted above, but James had gone on to state that 
while the novel could never be life, it must nevertheless produce “the 
illusion oflife.” He went so far as to say that the most splendid and 
admirable quality of the novel, as a form, was its “. . . large, free character 
of an immense and exquisite correspondence with life.” 

James used Treasure Island to expand upon this point. While 
praising the quality of writing and the brilliance of imagery in 
Stevenson’s tale, James showed why it had violated the boundaries of 
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realistic fiction. “I have been a child,” wrote Henry James, “but I have 
never been on the quest for buried treasure.” 

Stevenson fired back his response to James in an essay tided, “A 
Humble Remonstrance”: 

“If Mr. James has never been on a quest for buried treasure,” he 
wrote, “it can be demonstrated that he has never been a child." 

RLS went on to refute the thrust of James’s argument about art 
emulating life. The secret of art, he said, is that it does not attempt to 
“compete with life.” life, said Stevenson, “is monstrous, infinite, 
illogical, abrupt, and poignant,” wriereas a work of art “must be neat, 
finite, self-contained, rational, flowing, and emasculate.” 

That final word, emasculate, has — ^I’m afraid — been all too accu- 
rate in describing so much of “serious literary fiction” in the latter half 
of this century. It has become almost a given that to be treated seriously, 
a work of contemporary fiction must be small in scale, modest in scope, 
and introspective in tone. John Updike, a writer wriom I admire, has 
spoken of “becoming small enough and inky enough” to appear in The 
New Torker. 

“Nothing can be more deplorable,” wrote Robert Louis Steven- 
son, “than to forego all issues of living in a parlour with a regulated 
temperature.” 

Well, let’s jump a hundred and six years into James’s and Steven- 
son’s future and see what has come of their literary schism. It would be 
obvioixs to even the most dispassionate observer that the literary 
descendants of Henry James have seized all the high ground: they are 
rmoKJ writers, read by serious readers, reviewed in serious periodicals, 
and frequently studied in serious universities. They own the front pages 
of the New Tork Times Book Review stedon, and all ofthc other pricey 
real estate as well. 

And what of Robert Louis Stevenson’s literary descendants? What 
of those writers who chose not to capture life on a small canvas, but 
preferred to indulge in adventure, escape, and spectacle with their 
fiction? Well, a lot ofRLS’s descendants are here today. Fewofus, if any, 
have been or will be reviewed in a serious literary journal. Few of us, if 
any, will be considered as writers. We’re sci-fi writers. 

Frequently, when, like Rodney Dangerfield, we sf writers congre- 
gate to scream “We don’t get no respect!”, we also like to quote from 
a classic KurtVonnegutnovcl.You know the text . . .it’s ^omGodBless 
Xou, Mr. Rosewater. It’s the scene where Eliot Rosewater, noted 
philanthropist and gentle limatic, crashes the Milford Science Fiction 
Writers Workshop. You can recite along from memory if you wish: 

“I love you sons of bitches,” Eliot said in Milford. 
“You’re all I read any more. You’re the only ones who’ll talk 
about the r«»//y terrific changes going on, the only ones crazy 
enough to know that life is a space voyage, and not a short one 
either, but one that’ll last for billions of years. You’re the only 
ones with guts enough to really care about the future, wiio 
really notice what machines do to us, what wars do to us, 
what cities do to us, what big, simple ideas do to us, what 
tremendous misunderstandings, mistakes, accidents, and 
catastrophes do to us. You’re the only ones zany enough to 
agonize over time and distances without limit, over mysteries 
that will never die, over the feet that we are right now 
determining wiiether the space voyage for the next billion 
years or so is going to Heaven or Hell.” 

Eliot admitted later on that science -fiction writers 
couldn’t write for sour apples, but he declared that it didn’t 
matter. He said they were poets just the same, since they were 
more sensitive to important changes than anybody who was 
writing well. “The hell with the talented sparrowfiuts who 
write delicately of one small piece of one mere lifetime, when 
the issues are galaxies, eons, and trillions of souls yet to be 
bom.” 

Yeah, that’s what we sf writers like to quote. 

What we don^ quote so often is Kurt Vonnegut’s comment that 
occasionally he gels nostalgic about his old sf-writing days. Occasion- 
ally, he says, he opens his lower right hand drawer to gaze down 
nostalgically at his old science fiction manuscripts. Then, he says, he 
pees into the drawer. 




Kurt Vonnegut, you see, has gone over to the other side. He Is no 
longer one of us. Vonnegut, like Le Guin and Bradbury and almost no 
one else in our happy ghetto, has gotten small enough and inky enough 
for The New Torker. 

He has joined the other talented sparrowfarts. 

In 1885, a year after the Stevenson-James debate in the pages of 
Lon^mun^sMugusine, RLS wrote The Strange Case ofDr.JekyllaniMr. 
Hydcy completing it in three days after “an especially vivid dream.” He 
immediately showed it to his wife, who criticized it for “lacking 
allegory.” Stevenson burned the manuscript. 

He then turned around and wrote it again in ftiree days, and spent 
the next several months trying to find a publisher ^^iio would handle 
such a disturbing novel. 

He foimd one. The book was an immediate best seller. It made 
Stevenson’s reputation and turned him into one of the most popular 
writers of his day. 

Meanwhile, in 1886, Henry James serialized The Bostonians in 
Century Magazine. His editor, Richard Watson Gilder, wrote James to 
say that “we have never published anything that appeared so little to 
interest our readers.” 

By 1888, James was at the point where he told a fiiend that his 
novels had “reduced the desire, and the demand, for my productions to 
zero.” He decided to make his living writing plays — the equivalent of 
one of today’s novelists giving up hope and heading for Hollywood. 

Henry James’s plays were a worse flop than his novels. He turned 
to literary criticism as a last-ditch effort to make a living as a writer. One 
of the first books he reviewed for Century Magazine in 1888 ^vas 
Kidnapped. 

“ . . . [it] is in fact a signal proof of wbat the novel can do at its best, 
and what nothing else can do so well. In the presence of this sort of 
success we perceive its immense value. It (the novel) is capable of a rare 
transparency — it can illustrate human affairs in cases so delicate and 
complicated that any other vehicle would be clumsy.” 

Well, score one for our side. Writers of spectacle and adventure — 
one; talented sparrowflirts — zero. 

But again, let us come ahead to 1990 and look at the scoreboard. 

Well, our genre giants are still up there: Asimov, Clarke, WUiam- 
son, Sturgeon, Frank Herbert, Philip K, Dick, Bradbury, Le Guin, 
Vonnegu . . . oops, no, the last three escaped, and we’re not too sure 
about Dick . . . but, anyway, Heinlein, uh, did I say Asimov? Well, you 
know the litany. 

And who do the pro-Jamesian talented sparrowfarts have to field 
against our giants of the last fifty years? 

Ernest Hemingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, William Faulkner, John 
Steinbeck, Thomas Wolfe . . . 

No, w^t, more recentnmies. 

John Updike, John Fowdes, John Chcever, Saul Bellow, Bernard 
Malamud, Eudora Wclty, Aime Beattie, Ann Tyler, John Gardner, 
Vladimir Nabokov . . . 

No, stop, we descendants of Stevenson have interesting stylists. 
J. G. Ballard and Harlan Ellison and Jack Vance . . . uh . . . George R. 
R. Martin . . . and . . . William Gibson, what do you say to ihat? 

Lawrence Durrell, Richard Ford, Stanley Elkin, Raymond Carver, 
Toni Morrison, Don Delillo, William Gass, Donald Barthelmc, John 
Barth, Thomas Pynchon . . . not to mention Vladimir Nabokov, John 
Updike, John Fowles, John Cheever . . . 

01^ stop! Time out. 

When I was a kid, I moved a lot. It seemed that every new school 
I went to had a bully. It got so that I wouldn’t even wTut for the stupid 
bully to find me. I’d go find him and get it over with. 

Usually “getting it over with” meant that I got stomped. I was a 
pretty good littie fighter after three or four moves, but these cretinous 
cowmrds were stomping me. Finally, I went to my dad for advice, and 
his advice made sense. 

“Son,” said my dad. He called me “son.” “Son,” he said, “always 
remember that a good big guy can always beat the shit out of a good 
little guy.” 

So why are these good big guys still beating the shit out of us good 
little guys? How’d they get so big? 



Michael Swanwick 
Writing in My Sieep 

(Fifth miseries) 

It’s tempting to credit a hardwired tendency toward 
mysticism written into the genetics of the human brain for the 
religious trend of the following three dreams. But let’s be 
serious. I was raised Catholic, attended Catholic schools, and 
only sexual maturity derailed my childhood ambition of 
becoming a priest. It would be pretty strange if I didn’t have 
dreams like these: 

“Glass Soul” 

Of the group of men standing about the street, ordinary 
men with everyday faces, only one is worth looking at. He 
speaks forcefully and his expression is transfigured, sternly 
rapt. Vfith wiiat scorn does he lash his opponents. finger 
jabs the air like a spear. Everyone listens with respect. He is 
diferent from the others. 

It is the object he wears on his head that is responsible. 
Midway between a salad bowl and a stepped pyramid, per- 
fectly transparent, it sparkles and gleams. 

It is a glass soul. 

When he is done, he picks out another man in the crowd, 
passes him the soul. The man dons it and the light enters his 
face. The group’s focus shifts. 

“Bastards” 

There is an obscure book of the Old Testament most 
people are not femiliar with. It is called Bastard., and is mostly 
a listing of the lineages of the illegitimate offshoots of the 
tribes of Israel. Because of its rume, Bastards has always 
presented a problem for the devout. Since it is part of the 
Word of God, it can neither be omitted nor retitled. However, 
it is almost never listed in the contents, and the only way to 
find it is by accident, ^^hile paging through the Bible. Those 
who have read it through agree it is not only the shortest but 
also one of the dullest books of the Bible. 

Pope Pius XII was fond of taking his text from Bastards 
on Sundays immediately following the marriage of divorced 
celebrities. 

"Xeroxing” 

In upper Amazonia, the headhimters refer to repro- 
ductive retinal bum as “the Green Blindness,” and beUeve 
that the Xeroxmachine slowly leeches away men’s souls. They 
cannot be induced to photocopy anything. Green-eyed 
Caucasians are feared, for it is held that these are drinkers of 
the mechanically-stolen souls. 

This story is taken from Legends My Office Manager 
Taught Me. 



John Updike answered that question recently in a New Torker 
review of David Hartwell’s collection The World Treasury of Science 
Fiction. The collection had most of our genre heavy hitters in it, along 
with writers ^^ilo’ve never been tagged with a genre label: Calvino and 
Lem and Borges and our old buddy Vonnegut and Arkady and Boris 
Strugatsky . . . well, you get the idea — acceptable writers. Serious writ- 
ers. 

• Updike posed the definitive rhetorical question: 

“What keeps science fiction a minor genre, for all the brilliance of 
its authors and apparent pertinence of its concerns?” 

“The short answer,” he answers, “is that each science-fiction story 
is so busy inventing its environment that little energy is left to be 
invested in human subdeties. Ordinary ‘mainstream’ fiction snatches 
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what it needs from the contemporary environment and concentrates 
upon surprising us with details of behavior; science fiction tends to 
reverse the priorities.” 

And then Updike brings out the heavy artillery. He defines the 
essence of science fiction as spectacle, cutting apart the defense of our 
NewWave sf writers of the seventies in their attempt to hide behind the 
semantics of a name change from “science fiction” to “speculative 
fiction.” 

Speculative leaps, says Updike, are precisely what sfis all about. The 
spectacle of the never-seen, the exotic, and the BIG. Updike invokes 
Aristotle: 

“The Spectacle has, indeed, an emotional attraction of its own, but 
of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and connected least with the art of 
poetry.” 

Point. Set. Match. 

Think about it, my fiiends. What sets the greatest literature apart 
from the run of standard fiction — the stuff Ted Sturgeon referred to 
when he said, “Ninety percent of everything is crap”? 

It is the poetry of the prose — poetry combined with keen intelli- 
gence and human imight to be sure, poetry used to illuminate the 
eternal dilemma of the human heart in conflict with itself— -but it is the 
poetry in the prose, nonetheless. The prose poetry that gave wings to 
Hemingway’s minimal sketches and which breathed life into Jay Gatsby 
and which still levitates the work of Updike and Fowdes and Carver and 
Beattie and Durrell and so many others. 

The talented sparrowfarts don’t have a monopoly on this poetry. 
We find long glimpses of it in Le Guin and Martin -and Herbert and 
Silverberg and Ballard and Bryant and Walter M. Miller and Connie 
Willis, and in many others; but where are the sustained masterpieces? 
Where arc our Great Gatsby& and lights inAu^ustindDanielMartinsi 

Well, dammit, we reply from the heart, it’s damn hard to concen- 
trate on little details like the human heart in conflict with itself when one 
is creating worlds! And solar systems! And entire freaking interstellar 
societieslYou'd have to o.d. on spice melange to aeate all this stuff, and 
hold it in your mind, plus your readers’ minds, while worrying about 
diddly litdc details like characterization and quality of prose. 

But if God isn’t found in the details, my fiiends, then at least 
excellence in fiction frequently is. 

Robert Silverberg said recently in a Locus interview that while he 
held much fondness for his small literary masterpiece about telepathy, 
Dying Inside, he felt somehow guilty about it, as if he had been caught 
cheating when he wrote it, because the action happens to a regular guy 
in the regular world. In a world he (Silverberg) did not have to create 
from whole cloth. It was too easy. It didn^tfeel like science fiction. 

Let’s digress from our digression for a moment to share some hard 
truths. 

The first hard truth is that science fiction does not get the respect 
it deserves. While the so-called “science fiction community” contains 
many highly intelligent people — ^indeed, during my years as a teacher 
and director ofgift^ programs, I discovered that the easiest way to find 
a gifted adolescent boy was to ask who in any given class read and 
enjoyed science fiction — ^it is also true that the large majority of highly 
intelligent people in our society do not read science fiction and, in fact, 
think ofliterarysfin terms ofthc low level sd-fi movies they sec dogging 
the cable channels, or in terms of Star Trek: The Neutered Generation. 

The second hard truth is that one of the reasons science fiction has 
foxmd wide popularity but little respect is that the general level of 
written sdence fiction is surprisingly low. 

When I visit college writing classes or workshops for adults who 
want to be writers, I tell them that sdence fiction is such a good way to 
break into print because the short story markets arc there. This is true, 
but the unspoken corollary to that is foat sdence fiction markers have 
a lower standard for proficiency of prose than most markets for 
mainstream fiction — even unpaying markets such as the little magazines 
generally require a higher sensitivity to language. Example: twice in 
recent months, I’ve read stories in sf magazines where a character is 
referred to as “dark complected.” Two different stories, two different 
magazines, two different editors, two different authors. And the authors 
were not beginners — they were established science fiction ‘'names.* 

And even when the grammar and syntax arc correa, the prose of 
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sdence fiction all too often has the poetic resonance of bricks being 
shoveled or a sheet of tin being sawed in half. 

Yes, yes, I know — sfis the literature of ideas, the sense of wonder 
is more important than finicky worries about prose style, characteriza- 
tion must take a back seat to plot and inventiveness. 

To which I say: why? Why must the quality of our prose be 
compromised by the scope of our imagination? I find it shameful that 
a di^ogue should be carried on in the pages of Issac Asimovas Science 
Fiction Magaane\rt\9^^ and ’89 about how expendable and unimpor- 
tant believable characters are as long as the sf story is clever. This is 
ghetto thinking, in the purest sense of the word ^etto. It is lazy and 
self-limiting and a disgrace to any writer who wants to do his or her best 
on a given piece of work. 

The addition of scope and spectacle to a work of fiction shotild not 
limit the quality ofits telling: look at the lUadznd the Odyssey. Look at 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped. And, yes, look at A Canticle for 
Leibowitz and The Lefi Hand of Darkness and segments of Dune and the 
others . . . the finest poetry can coexist with the largest canvases. 

Why then these lower standards? Why the lower average of quality 
in our work — a lower average which can seduce any young writer into 
thinking that lazy work and derivative work and formula work is 
acceptable in sdence fiction? 

It is there because we allow it to be there. It is there because we — ^the 
fans and followers and writers and editors of science fiction — have 
settled rather comfortably into our ghetto. We’ve foimd our slide and 
now we’re greasing it. It is there because even those of us who know and 
love the genre — and who can tell the difference between the abys- 
mal, brainless sci-fi ofthe movies and hack writing and the masterworks 
of our genre— even we find it easier to accept the laziness and sloppi- 
ness sometimes in our own work, than to reform ourselves and ^e 
field in general. 

And the saddest part of this reluctance to tear down the ghetto 
walls is the startling feet that the literary Cold War is over, and we have 
won it! 

Many of you have seen Woody Allen’s brilliant and underrated film 
Stardust Memories — remember that black-and-white, Bergmanesque 
espisode that opens the film? Woody boards a train filled with fiighten- 
ing grotesques all distorted further with wide-angle lenses: threatening, 
malformed men, bizarre women carrying bizarre babies, all dressed in 
Eastern Eiuopean black and glaring at him in angry silence. Woody 
looks through the window at the train parked on the next track. Well 
dressed and handsome men in tuxedos arc pouring champagne for 
beautiful women wiiilc an orchestra plays. Laughter and the pop of 
more champagne corks arc audible through the double glass that 
separates them. 

Woody Allen begins clawing at the window, trying to get it down. 
It is locked in place. The grotesques around him loom closer, more 
doleful and threatening. He tries the door, but it is locked. As the train 
with the beautiful people and his train begin to move out of the 
station — in opposite directions — Woody lets out the universal cry of 
humanity: “Stop! I’m on the wrong train!” 

Well, the good news is that we — the descendants of Bnbert Louis 
Stevenson — have been on the right 

Or, to put it into another metaphor, the wall is ready to come down 
and we’ve discovered that we have been in West Berlin all along. The 
other side has had to put up with a long spell of black and white 
humorlessness, suffering the ever-narrowing rigidity of literary experi- 
ments: minimalist fiction, stirreal fiction, plotless fiction, pre-decon- 
structed semiotic quasi -Marxist post-modernist metafiction written by 
college professors for other college professors ... in the past few 
decades, the hapless “serious reader” has had to suffer through so-called 
novels with no plot, no story, indigestible prose, unlikable characters 
who should have been drowned at birth (or earlier), and endless self- 
indulgence on the part of the author whose only claim to literary 
respectability is his or her indecipherability. 

Well, those days are past. The Cold War is over and realism, 
magical or otherwise, has won the field against the cramped little coded 
tomes where authors spoke only to English professors. For years the 
“serious reader” has been like the unlucky East German, forced to live 
a mere few hundred meters from its happier, fun-loving Western 




counterpart but unable to travel there because of the ever-present Wall. 
They could see our neon lights against the low clouds , hear our jazz and 
laughter and the popping of champagne corks, but were forced by 
Those Who Knew Better to hew to the party line, to suffer shortages of 
enjoyable books and memorable characters, to be insulted by the 
majority of their “serious authors” as unworthy of the prose set before 
them in such ameager banquet, and generally given little alternative but 
to read that stuff that the Party Bosses said was on “the cutting edge.” 

But the counterrevolution has arrived. Hie Wall that had ^en 
erected between the literary descendants of Henry James and the 
descendants of Robert Louis Stevenson is coming down. 

Mainstream writers like Updike and Bellow and Fowles kept the 
ember of realism alive during the long winter of serious fiction’s 
discontent. Writers like Tom Wolfe are celebrating the return to the 
large canvas, and to the traditional social realism that was the passion 
and favorite focus of Thackeray and Dickens and Wells and (yes, to a 
great extent) James. In The Bonfire of the Vanities Tom Wolfe has 
created a world more marvelous and threatening and alien than Dime 
orBarsoom — his NewYorkQtyofthe 1980s is a brilliant cross-section 
ofhuman fiilings and posturings and social absurdities, more frighten- 
ing than the dystopias of Brave New World and 1984 combined. It 
makes cyberpunk societies look limp and wimpy indeed. 

There is a scene in John Foi^^cs’s masterpiece, Daniel Martin, 
where Daniel — a failed playwright turned screenwriter — is wandering 



at night in the garden of his English country house, when a small but 
powerfiil epiphany descends on him. In relation to his writing, Daniel 
makes the following vow: 

To hell with cultural fiwhion; to hell with elitist guilt; to 
hell with existential nausea; and above all, to hell with the 
imagined that does not say, not only in, but behind the 
images, the real. 

In his much-maligned book. On Moral Fiction, the late John 
Gardner cited the importance of Daniel’s epiphany: 

Daniel Martin’s conclusion, and evidently John Fowles’, 
is the one inevitable for any true artist . . . The would -be artist 
wdio cannot tell moral truth firom statistics, ^^^o cannot find 
“the real” — both in his images and behind them, as Fowdes 
says — must inevitably wander lost in fiilse questions ofrelativ- 
ity. 

The lost artist is not hard to spot. Either he puts all his 
money on texture — ^stunning effects, firaudulent and adventi- 
tious novelty, rant — or he puts all his money on some easily 
achieved or faked structure, some melodramatic opposition of 
bad and good which can by nature handle only trite ideas. One 
sort of artist can see only particular trees, the other only the 



Paul Williams 

from Rock and Roll: The 100 Best Singles 



The Beach Boys 
“Fun, Fun, Fun” 



Always another wave coming along. Innocent and arro- 
gant, the Beach Boys and the Beatles reinvented rock and roll 
(it had lost its identity between 1959 and 1962, a long 
potentially deadly hiatus for a muscial form that only became 
self-aware in 1955). 

“Fun, Fim, Fun” starts by borrowing outright Chuck 
Berry’s guitar intro from “Johnny B. Goode,” a tribute as 
much as a rip-off. “Let your colors fly,” the Beach Boys said 
in their previous hit, “Be True to Your School,” and this 
purloined intro is just that, their pledge of allegiance to rock 
and roil and to the teenage nation for which it stands, with 
liberty (in the sense of unselfconsdous freedom) and good 
times for all. 

If Elvis hadn’t been drafted, if Buddy Holly hadn’t died, 
if the payola scandal hadn’t wealaned the independent labels 
and stations and strengthened the corporate, conservative 
side of tne music biz, maybe “rock and roll” would have 
grown up (and vanished) with the generation that discovered 
it. Instead, the subteens who grewup listening to the stuff got 
to reenact the rock revolution and make it their own. Second 
generation. A new teen nation replaces the old one. Play a few 
notes of the old guitar anthem to establish our legitimacy (and 
celebrate our roots) and let’s get on with the party. 

By defining rock and roll as a wide open playgrotmd to 
be rcinvaded by each new generation of teenagers, the Beach 
Boys and the Beatles (paradoxically) consolidated the gains of 
the previous rock era, establishing rock as a renewable re- 
source, an ongoing, vital, enduring aeative form. This is the 
permanent revolution that Jefferson and Marx could only 
dream of; and apparently it will last as long as successive 
“generations” of Western teenagers have lots of money to 
spend on music and few responsibilities to distract them. 

“Fun, Fun, Fun” is a teen vignette in the Chuck Berry 



tradition, and stands out as one of the all time classics of the 
genre. Mike Love is imderrated as a lyricist — “Well she got her 
daddy’s car and she cruised through the hamburger stand 
now/Seems she forgot ffie library like she told her old man 
now” — now admit it, that’s inspired. Brian Wilson’s legen- 
dary inventiveness comes into play in the second and third 
verse, with the Greek chorus echoing each line (“you 
shouldn’ta lied now, you shouldn’ta lied”). Notice that the 
rebellious, fun-loving fest-driving hero of Ae song is female. 
Notice that in every verse, every line except the the last ends 
in “now," and it works! (One ofthe jobs ofpoetryisto capture 
not the actual words but the subjective impact of everyday 
speech). Notice the understated, very specific, rhythmic 
sound of the words “fun, fun, fim” in the chorus, and the 
contrasting open-endedness of “away.” Notice the easy, 
natural, wildly complex interplay between the voices and 
combinations of voices. Notice the neat double meaning in 
the second verse, “A lot of guys try to catch her,” referering 
both her elusive sexuality ( “you look like an ace now” ) and her 
automotive ability (“you drive like an ace now"). Notice how 
Dad’s futile attempt at discipline only serves to throw her 
potentially into “my” realm and bigger and better trouble. 
And I know you can’t fail to notice one of the sweetest fade- 
outs ever, the brilliant ordinariness of the song totally tran- 
scended in two brief moments of soaring falsetto. Fun, 
indeed. 

Innocence and arrogance. It’s a delicate combination, 
and you can’t fake any part ofit. Get it just right, and the world 
will retaliate by throwing money and love and praise at you till 
they finally knock you offbalance. But they can’t take away the 
warmth ofthe sun and the spirit of independence that rai ate 
from the grooves of the permanently revolving recording. 



First release: Capitol 5118, January 1964 
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vague blackish-green of the forest. The artist wdio gives all his 
energy to texture has no standard for judging the atoms or 
battling particulars ofhis work; he can say nothing because his 
work consists w^ioUy ofnonesscntials. The artist who ignores 
the specific qualities ofhis particulars (his character’s Jewish- 
ness or Indianness, his flute note’s timbre) can say only what 
everyone else says. 

Science fictionis nearing the end ofits long childhood. Our literary 
parents are aging and will be with us in the flesh for not much longer. 

The decades of the thirties and forties were filled with the simple 
wish-fiilfiUment ofinfancy. Basement scientists inventing atomic pow- 
ders to fuel their basement-built interstellar cruisers. Lensmen flitting 
across the crowded galaxies in their omnipotent suits. Hari Seldon 
calculating the future behavior of our spouses ten minutes from now. 
Dreams of galactic empires, of kings and princesses, robots and space- 
ships. Infants’ dreams of power. 

The decades of the fifties and sixties were filled with the innocence 
of the pre-adolescent venturing out into the city for the first time. 
Young boys’ dreams of being Starship Trooper. The Gravy Planet 
revelations that not all economic systems are fair. The dreams of peace 
and love and grokking. Our sf paperbacks from the sixties smell of pot 
and napalm and are as outdated as bellbottomed jeans in the back of our 
closets. 

The seventies brought us sex in science fiction. Sort of. A snigger- 
ing and particularly adolescent type of sex. The kind of sex that 
mainstream fiction had gone beyond in the 1930s and earlier. But any 
sex, we discovered, is better than none. 

The eighties brought us There Will Be War and We Manly Men and 
Manly Women Will LIKE IT. Also, in opposition, it brought us 
cyberpunk. 

Think of cyberpunk, the Movement, as its scattered advocates so 
self-importantly called it. Black leather and high tech. Streetwise killers 
and black rain on streets out ofRidley Scott’s art department. Rebellion, 
contempt for authority, high tech cowboys trained to competence in 
video arcades, more black leather, and an attitude that arrived half an 
hour before the characters themselves. 

Cyberpunk was the last gasp of our adolescence. 

Shakespeare is dead. Chaucer is dead. And our literary parents 
aren’t feeling too well themselves. 

Their penetrating gaze now tends tow^d self-absorption with 
their most recent triple bypass operations. Mortality is very real for the 
best and oldest among us. They haven’t noticed our cyberpunk 
mohawk haircuts, the literary safety pins in our cheeks, or the attitude 
that we’ve taken so many months and years to perfect. Or, if they have 
noticed, they just don’t give a damn. 

So as we put away the chrome studs and black leather of our 
cyberpunk period, what beckons? 

To be honest, there’s only one option left. 

Childhood’s end. 
literary adulthood. 

Some of you are, like me, old enough to remember John F. 
Kennedy’s stirring speech in 1961 committing us to go to the moon by 
the end ofthe decade. (Most of us have tried to forget that he made that 
commitment so we would forget his recent Bay of Pigs disaster.) 

At any rate, and for whatever reason, it was a wonderful challenge. 
You remember it. 

“I propose . . . that this nation . . . should send a man to the moon 
. . . and return him safely to earth . . . before this decade is out.” 
Well, it’s time that we had a similar commitment. 

“I propose . . . that this genre . . . should send oiu: prose to 
mainstream . . . and return it and our readers safely to earth . . . before 
this decade is out.” 

I suggest that the wall erected between the descendants of Henry 
James and Robert Louis Stevenson must be tom down once and for all. 

It will not be an easy task. While we have always generated writ- 
ers who could write with the best, science fiction must now find 
people who can write with the best of the best. We must create our 
Grea-P G»tsby& and Daniel Martins and For Whom the Bell Tolbts and 
have them accepted by the same standards of excellence which apply 
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throughout the literary world. 

It is not quite clear what form this new literary maturity in sf will 
take, but there are certain elements which seem necessary and inevi- 
table. 

First, we must continue to widen the gap between sf and sci-fi. 
literary science fiction must no longer cohabit quite so freely with its 
sd-fi coimterparts. Perhaps the fact of William Shatner being credited 
with writing an sf novel is a sign, a portent, a divine warning. We must 
bid bye-bye to sd-fi. 

^cond, literary sdence fiction must continue tending its garden, 
weeding out the lazy and inadequate prose and insisting that our work 
be judged by the same standards as all quality fiction. 

Third, our fiction must quit depriving our readers ofthe nuance of 
sensory detail and the revelation of small things observed in a large way. 
Consider the following firagment of a paragraph from John Updike’s 
recent novel Rabbit at Rest: 

The fimeral service is in a sort ofno-brand-name church 
about a mile beyond Arrowdale. Looking for it, Harry and 
Janice got lost and wound up at the mall in Maiden Springs, 
where a six-theater dneplex advertised on its crammed display 
borad HONEY I SHRUNK BATMAN GHOSTBUST II 
KARATE KID III DEAD POETS GREAT BALLS. The lazy 
girl in the booth didn’t know where the church might be, nor 
did the pimply usher inside, in the big empty scarlet lobby 
smelling of buttered popcorn and melting M&Ms. Harry was 
angry with himself: all Aose times he sneaked out to Anow- 
dale to visit Thelma, now he can’t find her goddamn church. 
When finally, hot, embarassed, and furious at each other’s 
incompetence, the Angstroms arrive, the church is just a plain 
raw building, a warehouse with windows and a stump of an 
anodized aluminum steeple, set in a treeless acre of red soE 
sown skimpEy with grass and crisscrossed with car ruts . Inside, 
the walls are cinder-block, and the light through the tall clear 
windows bald and mercUess. Folding chairs make do instead 
of pews, and chEdish felt barmers hang from the metal beams 
overhead, showing crosses, trumpets, crowns ofthoms mixed 
in with BibEcal verse numbers — Mark 15:32, Rev. 1 :10, John 
19:2. The minister wears a brown suit and necktie and shirt 
with an ordinary collar, and looks rather mussed, and breath- 
less, like the plump young manager of an appliance store who 
sometimes has to help out in handling the heavy cartons. His 
voice is amplified by a tiny stalk of a microphone almost 
invisible at Ae oak lectern. 

If that’s too much to take in, consider just the beautiful specificity 
ofthe movie marquee — Dead Poets Great Balls indeed. The chaEenge 
woiEd be to find a passage from any sf novel — any sf novel — as rich in 
sensory detaE (one mightsay sensory overload) and cultural resonances 
as this passage. We invent worlds, solar systems, interstellar societies, 
but we tend to move through them blindly, without careful percep- 
tion, and minus the irony and resonance which adiEt perception aUows. 

Fourth, our fiction must live more earnestly in a ixniverse where 
physical laws and their consequences rule. Example : in a science fiction 
novel, it woiEd be commonplace for an intersteEar passenger liner to 
drop out of hyp>erspace due to a malfunction, find an “earth-type” 
planet nearby, go careening and flaming through the atmosphere, and 
crash across a hiUside. Minutes thereafter our hero or heroes would 
crawl out of the wreckage and begin their adventure on this marvelous 
planet. 

No. In the world and uruverse we Eve in, a DC-10 making its final 
approach to Kennedy runs out of fuel and plows into a Long Island 
meadow and there is no sound in die aftermath except the moan of a few 
dazed and bewEdered victims who survived and the distant scream of 
sirens. If anyone leaves the wreckage, it is not to start their series of 
adventures . It wEl be years imtil the survivors — if there are survivors — 
wEl recover from the trauma. 

Unfortunately, we Eve in a universe where human mortaEty is im- 
minent and omnipresent, and our respect for it grows with every year 
we siorvivc. Let us leave the indestructible heroes and the less-than- 
improbable survivals to Rambo and his sci-fi ilk. 




Fifth, wc must strive — as readers and writers both — to avoid the 
formulaic and clich6d, the falsely melodramatic and the weakly con- 
trived. As part of that, the writers of the new post-sd-6 sf must cease 
writing novels and stories which require years of reading sf in order to 
be understood and appreciated. Our field can no longer affi>rd fiction 
that reads like coded notes fi'om one initiate to die other. We’ll leave 
that to the post-modernist semiotic deconstructionist metafictionists 
and their students. 

Finally, wc must revel in our successes as members of our commu- 
nity — ^what was formerly our ghetto— make contact with the wider 
reading public. We must honor our Le Guins and Bradburj^ and 
Vonneguts and Ellisons even if they are too busy writing to honor us in 
return by attending our conventions or signing our program booklets. 
In so doing, we are working together to remove the bricks of the Wall. 
Brick by brick, hand to hand, day by day. 

Henry James and Robert Louis Stevenson became close fiicnds in 
later years. While Stevenson w^ still ili in En^and, he was visited 
frequently by James. RLS embarrassed his fiiend with a verse which 
shared his joy at those visits: 

Now with outlandish grace 
To the sparkling fire I face 
In the blue room at Skerryvore; 

Where I wait until the door 
Open, and the Prince of Men, 

Henry James, shall come again. 

In the copy of Kidnapped which Stevenson sent to James, he had 
written: “And I wish I had a better work to give as good a man.” 
James reciprocated the high esteem. In a review of RLS’s work he 
published in the North American Review, Henry James commented: 
“ ... in the language of that art which depends most on direct observa- 
tion, character, character is what he has!” 

When word of Stevenson’s death in the South Pacific reached 
London on December 1 7, 1894, Henry James walked out of rehearsals 



for his play GuyDomviUe. “This ghastly extinction of the beloved RLS,” 
he wrote that evening, “it makes me cold and sick — and with the 
absolute, almost alarmed sense, of the invisible material quenching of 
an indispensable light.” 

Shortly after that, word arrived that Stevenson had named James 
as his literary executor. Robert Louis Stevenson felt confident in leaving 
his chance for literary immortality in the hands of Henry James. 

Writing about a book of rhymes for children which Stevenson had 
written, Henry James had said: “A child might have written it if a child 
could sec childhood from the outside.” 

Years later, John Updike explained vshy writers become writers. 
“All children are alive to the speU of a pencil and crayons, of making 
something, as it were, from nothing; a few children never move out 
from under this spell and try to become artists.” 

And a few of these few children, literary descendants of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, will continue to dream the dreams of childhood. And 
in years to come, I see them sharing these dreams more and more with 
the adult power and poetry of the skills of Henry James. 

“Our purpose is to make mankind aware of itself,” said Kurt 
Vonnegut, “in all its complexity, and to dream its dreams. Wc have no 
choice in the matter.” 

And those dreams promise to be even more exciting with the 
tearing down ofthe wall between James and Stevenson. Whichever man 
wc choose to claim as our spiritual forefather — James with the exquisite 
beauty of his perceptioris and the psychological truths of his subtle 
portraits, Stevenson with his imwavering love of life, his power to evoke 
the ultimate sense of place, his abUity to define the essense of adventure 
and childhood and, yes, spectacle — 

Whichever we choose, or better yet, if we choose notto choose, and 
accept the new synthesis of James’s insights and the broader canvas of 
Stevenson’s dramatic scope .... 

Science fiction will be the richer for it. fiction will be the richer 

for it. 



Dan Simmons is the author o/Hyperion, The Fall of Hyperion, 
Carrion Comfort and others. He lives in Lot^mont, Colorado. 
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Kathe Koja got her first big break with her story “Distances,’ 
which was selerted for both Gardner Dozois’s The Tearh Rest SR 
anthology and also for Orbit Books’ best of the year in England. But 
even her earlier, impaid story contribution to Steve Brown’s Science 
Fiction Eye had a toughness that was memorable and distinctive: it was 
no amateur effort. 

The Cipheris a step forward perhaps for horror, because Kathe Koja 
is a poet: self-conscious at times, the kind that prefer to read in seedy bars 
instead of universities, but a poet. 

Some will say that The Cipher is about “The Funhole,” a strange 
apparition, black hole to another universe, a “condition” that appears 
in a disused storage room in the seedy apartment building where 
Nicholas (the narrator) lives. But the novel is really about a failed, and 
painful, relationship, 1^ many of Koja ’s other stories. Nicholas loves 
Nakota, knows she doesn’t love him, knows she uses him, knows he’s 
stupid for letting her use him, but simply can’t help it. This for him is 
what love is about. His descriptions of Nakota manage to combine the 
tender and the macabre: 

little bag of bones, crazyboncs, she felt very light there in my 
arms. I kissed the hollow socket beneath her throat, cool 
pebbled skin under my mouth, pressed her head to my chest 
again (p. 351). 

At the beginning of the novel, the Funhole assumes the same 
interest as any scientific artifact or gadget does in a good hard sf novel, 
and Koja’s description of Nicholas and Nakota acting like junior 
scientists and experimenting with bugs and mice in the hole is a subtle 
parody of the entire genre. The artifact is more interesting than the 



people, or the prose or the plot. It’s a problem that horror shares with 
sf: what’s the real focus of the novel? 

If I were a mainstream critic, I would probably suggest that the 
Funhole is a delusion. It appears only when Nicholas is present (he is not 
even aware of this: Nakota tells him), and the novel is told from his 
viewpoint alone, so we have no other verification of what is happening. 
The storage room in which the Funhole appears is very much like a cell. 
The Funhole itself is symbolic of Nicholas’s/Nakota’s failed relation- 
ship, a sour-smelling pit into which all the emotion they pour either 
disappears or mutates. Nakota wants to throw herself into the Funhole; 
Nicholas reacts very violently, hurting her whenever she gets near the 
pit, losing all control ofhimselfin anger. No doubt Nicholas is dictating 
the entire novel from a bed in a mental hospital. And Kathe Koja is a 
surrealistic writer in the same vein as D. M. Thomas and The White 
Hotel. 

But I’m not a mainstream critic, and when someone writes a novel 
within die genres of sf, horror, or ^tasy one has to assume that the 
outr6 elements arc meant to be as real as the more prosaic ones. The 
Funhole is an imexplaincd but real phenomenon. Koja (through 
Nicholas) offers no serious theories as to its existence, but her characters 
aren’t scientists, they’re poets who work in video stores and stringy 
barmaids who wear thrift shop castoflfe. Even very sophisticated writers 
like Ian Watson who are good at building up the most elaborate and 
interesting theories to ciqilain unusual phenomena often fell because 
they go too far in an attempt to explain what can’t be made believable. 
Better to limit the viewpoint of the characters; it’s easier for readers to 
accept. 

First-person narratives lend themselves to introspection. Nicholas 
distances himself from the world, first quitting his job and hiding in his 
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apartment, and then when that becomes too popular, locking himself 
in the storage room with the Funhole. Locl^g out in particular 
Nakota. Earlier in the novel Nicholas says: 

God how I missed her, and not when you woidd think . . . 
Instead it hurt most at the times she was there, wrapped in 
the ratty sport coat she now affected constandy, pipesteni 
jeans and too big Keds jammed with men’s ankle so^ and 
always wet, her hands always cold looking, lips chapped past 
red to a nasty-looking ash color (p. 78). 

The newfound popularity of horror makes me wonder: what’s its 
appeal? Why do readers desire to be scared, why has this narrow range 
of emotion become a whole genre? A recent newspaper article (AP 
3/31/91 , by Nancy Shulins) suggests that horror has a mostly adoles- 
cent appeal, and is related to the appeal and danger of sex. “Each 
generation must learn its lessons of sexual initiation.” And: “There’s 
a growing sense that you can’t know anyone, that we’re living in a 
world in which people wear masks.” 

Nicholas is struggling with masks, too. The Funhole even ex- 
trudes one of his own face above the storage room door, after one of 



Nakota’s ex -lovers finishes his own attempt at a life -mask of Nicholas, 
inspired by a videotape of the Funhole. 

The introspection and the anguish go on too long, but it is unusual 
for a horror novel to have introspection at all. There are events in The 
Cipher, but not really a plot: the novel’s appeal rests with its two main 
characters, Nicholas and Nakota. The background is gritty and dirty, 
always realistic and recognizably lived-in. The prose is always quirky and 
fun ( — kept pinching myself and thinking, Dell let a first novelist do 
this?), althou^ occasion^^y self-indulgent. If I were writing her biog- 
raphy, it would begin: 

Rick licdcr, who saw her first: long spider legs drawn up beneath 
her black leather jacket, wise mouth pursed into nothing lili a smile. 
Sitting in the third floor atrium lobby of the Louisville Marriott Hotel, 
and Rick nudged me and said, “Hi, wow: Look at her.” And for some 
reason, I imagine her jacket had gold studs, but Kathe has no such jacket: 
and thus the nature of reality bends as one enters the region of the 
Funhole. 

And I’m sure Kathe Koja will write even better novels than this. 



Cy Chauvin lives in Detroit, Michigan. 



The Cipher by Kathe Koia 

New York: Dell/Abyss, February 1991 ; $4.50 pb; 356 pages 

reviewed by Robert Devereaux 



Both ‘cipher’ and ‘zero* trace their roots to the Arabic word sijr, 
and it is perhaps no coincidence that The Cipher — Kathe Koja’s first 
novel and the opening salvo in jearme Cavelos’s dark fantasy imprint 
from Dell — ^recalls the down-and-out, amoral, punk feel of Bret Easton 
Ellis’s Less Than Zero. Koja is, however, the better writer and has 
begun, with this book, w4iat ought to be a long, remunerative, and 
thoroughly satisfying career as a novelist. 

Although the working title is reported to have been The Funhole, 
The Cipher reflects more precisely the novel’s dark tonality, referring 
not only to the McGuflBnesque otherworldly circle of darkness on the 
storage room floor in Nicholas Reid’s run-down apartment building, 
but to Reid himself, who is kin to other inefectual first-person 
narrators such as Salinger’s Holden Caulfield, Barth’s Jake Homer, 
and W. S. Merwin’s rock-rolling protagonist in the wonderful short 
story “Tergvinder’s Stone.” Nicholas is a zero, a void, a nullity— 
indeed a cipher (one definition: “a person without influence or value, 
a nonentity” ) , a Nick Carrav^y who is his own Gatsby, and therein, as 
we shall see, lies narrative danger. 

In your typical horror novel, recognizably “normal” (read 
middle-dass and above) folks confront one fantastic element and (if 
the book’s readers arc lucky) are changed in some way by that 
encoxmter. In commercially successful books, it’s common to sec 
reaffirmations of mainstream values — new love aspawning, torments 
lifted at last from the bent shoulders of good souls, disrupted femilies 
or communities come once more to new harmony. But The Cipher is 
bleaker and more venturesome than that. 

For one thing, its characters are all from some sort of punkish 
artist-manque urban subculture; they thrive on weirdness, at the raw 
edge of stylish poverty, where there appears not to be a lot of normality 
to revert to once the horrors of the funhole are dealt with. And those 
horrors are almost entirely suggested. Yes, there’s the narrative game 
of upping the ante as a jar ofinsects, then a dead mouse, then a corpse’s 
hand, then a camcorder are lowered into the hole — and how wickedly 
and wonderfully suggestive are the images on that videotape. But 
thereafter the game shifts, and it’s Nicholas battling Jane-of-the- 
many-names and her army ofhelpers, fighting them away from the hole 
that is in so many ways the void inside himself. And in that fight, with 
its many skirmishes, wherein the others are like so many eager horror 
readers dying for a peck at what’s inside, Nicholas first accidentally, 
then not so, thrusts an arm into the funhole and witnesses his hand 
sustain and grow an oozing wound that is the start of a full body 
transformation. This is a masterful piece of misdirection. We want — 
like the faceless mob of bohemian wannabes outside the door — our fix 
of horrors crawling out of the hole, or to see some brave or foolhardy 
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soul crawl into the hole and take us safely along with them. Instead we 
get the slow horror of Nicholas’s shift from nonentity to unfeeling 
purveyor of pain and death; it is in fact the brief span — a leap no bigger 
than a synapse — between his normal vapidity and his uncaring dispensa- 
tion of misery wherein the terror of this narrative lies. 

If Nicholas is Koja’s triumph, he is also alas her biggest problem. 
For all his vomiting, and there’s an awfiil lot of it in this book, Nicholas 
seems not all that concerned with what’s happening to him. We are told 
fer more often than need be by this first -person narrator that he is indif- 
ferent. He calls himself husked, “a walking depletion” (122), “the 
perfect stooge and puppet” (344). “I’m not much,” he says, “and I 
know it . . . the why, of course, is beyond me, always will be and I don’t 
care” (355). While in one sense this motif sets up the horror of scenes 
where with rank casualness he inflicts pain on others, the theme of 
Nicholas’s apathy feels excessively prominent, to the point that we 
may find it difficult to care either. Here’s a fledgling poet with no 
glimmer of recognition even among his compatriots, a video rental clerk 
who despises his job, a young man with no family ties ever mentioned, 
little or no past, little or no will of his own, and lots of post-existential 
drift. He sort of pines after one Jane, a thoroughly dislikable young 
Madame DeFarge taken to adopting names like Nakota and Shrike and 
stringing him along sexually so he’ll allow her access to the funhole . Nick 
is tou^ to stay interested in, tough to — as they say — identify with. 

Two related problems: First, while Nicholas must somehow be near 
by to “activate” the funhole, he sees only a static, if wonderfully 
menacing, series of images in the videotape he and Jane make, but 
everyone else sees new images each time they view the tape, things so 
wondrous they’re ready to worship the hole as a god. At the risk of 
sounding like one of Jane’s groupies (but tiien they’re living the 
ejqperience, I’m merely reading about it from the safety of my out-of- 
book life), it’s a major loss not to have descriptions, in Koja’s delicately 
muscular prose, of what the others see on that tape and, by extension, of 
what Jane at least is going through, beyond the ffltered version of her we 
get through Nicholas. Second, without revealing the ending, the sudden 
switch to present tense prior to Nicholas’s ^al decision brings up 
distracting questions about narrative stance somewhat on the order of 
Bill Holden floating facedown in Gloria Swanson’s swimming pool in 
Sunset Boulevard while narrating the events that culminate in his death. 

These arc quibbles and nits merely. The Cipher \& a very good book 
indeed, the sort of book you want to quote passages from to show how 
good it is, a temptation I plan to yield to real soon now. There’s not much 
plot here, no suspense to speak of, not a whole hell of a lot to keep us 
horror sports-fans rooting for this or that character. As Jane Austen was 
said (wasn’t it good old Henry James who said it?) to create worlds on 




the miniature canvas of the drawingroom, so Kathe Roja has come up 
with a voice for her nuUity-of-a-Nick that convinces and compels 
despite die stasis of her plot. That rich and varied voice kept me coming 
back for more, its phrases by turns prosaic, poetic, hard, soft, kind, and 
cutting. Koja tends in this book toward the telegraphic, her words 
strung together with seeming casualness; she takes chances — ^most of 
them successful — ^with language, richly twisting colloquial rhythms in 
with more precisely turned inner thou^ts. This is horror in the literary 
vein, a welcome change from the blandness of the typical product and, 
one hopes, a harbinger of dark fantasy’s future. 

Koja’s images can be striking: “dropping into sleep like iron into 
sand” (65), or “red eyes so sleepless they rubbed against my lids like dry 
rubber” (314), or “my head felt suddenly so very heavy, as if my own 
skull had turned to steel, ominous loll in the flimsy carton of my flesh” 
(166). There are rare passages of strong lyricism: “She sighed, a sad little 
sound that made more melancholy the backdrop of the sullen after- 
noon, dusty shadows lying in flat oblong planes, making of the whole 
room a complicated rebus of exhaustion and want” (241). There is 
poetry in the midst of the prosaic: “her Ups in wistful twist” (42), or “the 
damp-bubbled wallpaper that depicted sick lavender seahorses at play in 
a sleazy gold-leaf sea” (53), or this more extended passage as Nicholas 



watches for the first time the videotape: 

. . . the ecstatic prance of self-evisceration, a figure carving 
itself, re-created in a harsh new form from what seemed to be 
its own hot guts, becoming no figure at all but the absence of 
one, a coolde-cutter shape and in but not contained by its 
outline a blackness, a vortex of nothing so final that beside it 
the Fimhole wtw harmless, do you sec what I’m saying, the 
Funhole was a goddamned carnival ride next to this nonfigure 
and all at once w4iat I wanted least, least, fiu- less than to be 
struck blind or any kind of petty death was to see the figure 
turn (as it did now) in slick almost pornographic slowness and 
show me, show me whut ^ere wtis to see (56 ) . 

The Cipher not a great novel but it is a striking one, the first big 
splash by an author with an impressive way with words, lots of room to 
grow, and lots of talent to make that ^owth process interesting for us 
all. It’s a young book, a visceral book, a book worth savoring. It will be 
intriguing to watch where Kathe Koja chooses to take things from here. 



Robert Devereaux lives in RockUn, California. 



Coin’ Down to the Crossroads 
Bone Dance by Emma Bull 

New York: Ace Books, May 1991 ; $4.50 pb; 288 pages 

reviewed by Paula Marmor 



It isn’t easy to pigeonhole Emma Bull. Her first novel. War for 
the Oaks, is becoming a cult classic among Ccltophiliacs and rock ’n’ 
rollers. Her second novel. Falcon, is another Celtoid romp, this one a 
space opera of the first order. Wth her third book-length work, Fone 
Dance, Bull lays aside the Celtic overiay and creates an after -the-Big- 
One, cyberpunk -ish quest for self-discovery drenched in a different 
magical mythos, this one centered on voudon and the Tarot. 

The scene is again Minneapolis, but sometime in the next 
century. The infirastructure as we know it lies in ruins, and vintage 
videotapes are black market treasures. Hoodoo is as common in these 
northern climes as in 1940s Louisiana. Here we meet Sparrow, a street 
kid with a talent for integrated circuitry and a compulsion about 
solitude. To Sparrow’s way of thinking, the hustle is the ultimate 
reflection ofthe cosmic balance. Every exchange large or small becomes 
part of the Deal, every interaction a transaction, a tally of favors owed 
and services rendered. 

Sparrow runs a soundboard for fun and deals antique videos for 
spending cash. Just now, a frt cat from the dty has offered a sizable sum 
for the legendary movie Hellriders, about the Horsemen — a band of 
Special Forces agents equipped to take over htunan bodies. Everything 
is working according to plan, until Sparrow meets Frances. Out of 
novdicre, Frances starts ofering favors with no return expected, and 
seems to know much more about Sparrow than she should. When 
Sparrow wakes up beaten by the river bank with no memory of having 
arrived there, events are seriously out of control. 

From here, all roads lead to dead ends (some of them literal) 
in an sf adventure liberally doctored with hardboiled detective story, 
political thriller, and spiritual quest. Bone Dance is hard to capture: 
every time you click the shutter, something different pops into the 
view^der. Its apparent simplicity is deceptive. It’s very easy to cate- 
gorize it as a straight sf adventure — heavy on the literary and filmic 
cross-references, maybe, but just a Dang Good Read. Move the cam- 
era. Look again: 

Get the lighting just ri^t, and Bone Danceisz blatant construct, 
more skeleton Aan skin. Perhaps in reaction to Falcon, >^iiere disjimc- 
ture was the only weak element in an otherwise swell book, Bull here 
layers structure upon structure like a Cajun torte. Firstly, Bone Dance 
breaks into rounds like a rock ballad: verse the first, verse the second, 
bridge, reprise verse the first with variations. Secondly, Bone Dance is 
organized aroimd Sherrea’s tarot reading; card by card the hand is laid 
out, chapter and epigraph. Thirdly, that tarot hand itself echoes botii 
Sparrow’s spiritual quest (on an interpretive level) and the actual 



developments within the plots (on a literal or pictorial level). The whole 
thing gets a bit thick. With all these underpinnings, it is certain that Bone 
Dance hangs together. What is less certain is whether the structiure 
necessarily serves the story. In places. Bone Dance seems bent out of 
shape by all the structures shoved under its skin. 

But, Papa Lcgba, what a skin! As in War for the Oaks, Bull shows 
her enviable ability to capture contemporary urban streetlife in a few 
deft strokes. She continues to create strong, memorable characters at 
every turn, each one unique in sensibility, tone ofvoice, and mannerism. 
Her dialogue sizzles; there isn’t an inarticulate soul in her universe. 
Conversations are sardonic, mercurial exchanges graced with wit, 
brevity, and hyperrealism — a mode of c:q)ression absorbed osmotically 
from Dorothy Dunnett’s historical novels and, I suspect, from the 
various filmed works ofthe Goldmans, James and William {The Lion in 
Winter, Robin and Marion^ Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, The 
Princess Bride). Bull never stoops to mere clich6: 

It was one of those moments of genuine, unalloyed 
thought that sometimes came onhim, appearing out ofhis 
mental mists like synaptic ghost ships. 

No question. This woman can write. 

And what’s under the skin? A bravura performance. It takes a 
certain amount of chutzpah to attempt a first -person novel in which the 
gender of the protagonist is an open issue for the first hundred-odd 
pages. (And Bull pulls this off, quite effectively. ) Bull is a storyteller first, 
and a sociologist hardly at all, so we aren’t subjected to a dissertation on 
gender roles and perceptions and how they color human interaction. 
Rather the reverse: as in her previous novels (and short stories, from the 
Liavek series going back to her first published story, “The Rending 
Dark”), Bull’s worldview is simply free of gender stereotyping. Gender 
doesn^t matter. And because it doesn’t matter, the question of who 
Sparrow is and how Sparrow discovers a cause and a community has a 
universal application that would be impossible to achieve in any other 
way. How far we have come since 1969, when the androgynous ^ens 
in The Left Hand presented such problems! 

As a body. Bull’s work is reminiscent of some of the best of C. J. 
Cherryh. Bone Dance's Frances echoes Cherryh’s Morgaine, to whom 
honor is a luxury she cannot aflfbrd. There is also a similarity in these 
writers’ breadth of interest — from sw^hbuckling fantasy to galactic 
empire political intrigue to black-robed desert warriors with too many 
knives in all the right places. However, the plots, counterplots, machi- 
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nations, and above all the cultural clashes art the story for Chcrryh, 
whereas for Bull they merely provide background color and noise for a 
story based on the choices to be made by an individual in a multicultural 
environment. Like the other fantasists of manners (see “The Manner of 
Fantasy,” NTRSF #32), Bull is concerned primarily with codes of 
behavior among rational beings. Her morality is always a matter of 
individuals choosing a course of action from a palette of possibilities. 

Bone Dance again addresses the central question from War for the 
Oaks: what constitutes moral behavior in an immortal being? Like 
0»ib^Seelie Court, the Horsemen are immortal (at least in potential) 
and play by different rules. Is it even possible for the supernatural or 
superhuman to interact ethically with the merely human? Why is it that 
Frances, avowedly amoral and hellbent on vengeance of her own 
devising, is able to cut through the veneer of civilization to the moral 
issues beneath? Bull’s answer seems to lie in the concept of Evil. When 
life-as-we-know-it is on the line, what ends justify the worst of means? 

Ultimately, both Bone Dance and War for the Oaks inhabit the 
same moral universe as The Lord oftheRirt^s. There is conscious Evil that 
must be destroyed at any price. That which is saved by destroying Evil 
is the freedom for ordinary people to carry on ordinary lives, sowing, 
reaping, spinning, dancing, dying. The corollary for Tolkien is that 
those ^o know evil sufficiently to defeat it are forever barred from the 
state of innocent grace they fight to preserve. Bull is hardly that heartless 
(or that enamored of innocence). While the innocent who fight evil 



certainly emerge scarred, BuU allo^s^ for growth, and healing, and 
fiiendship. I suspect those are sufficient. 

In his gazillion-copy bestseller M^atrends, John Naisbitt iden- 
tifies a concept he calls “high-tech, high-touch”: as life gets more 
technological, people are increasingly drawn to earthy traditional 
pursuits (like spinning wool and baking bread) to achieve some kind of 
balance. This quest for balance between the primal life processes and the 
wonders of technology is yet another strand in the harmony that makes 
up Bone Dance, and aU of Bull’s fiction. like the swashbuckling Nikki 
Falcon, or Eddi and the Fey, Sparrow and fiiends share a worldview 
made up of equal parts electronic gizmos and earth magic. 

While Bull has yet to write one of the Great Novels of Fantasy 
( War for the Oaks may become a classic — if it doesn’t seem frightfully 
dated twenty years on), she shows every likelihood of doing so. She is 
one of the few who has married the verbal dueling and multiculturalism 
of the Mannerists to a cross between high fimtasy and space opera (a 
crossbreed which has proven fertile before, all the way from Glo^Road 
to Nova). Bone Dance, then, is a book to read, both for its own saike and 
for the possibilities it foreshadows. If you haven’t yet sampled Emma 
Bull’s unique brand of technofantasy grounded in timeless traditions, 
give Bone Dance a try. It’s got a beat, and you can dance to it. 

Paula (Kate) Marmor lives a decidedly hi^h-tech, high'touch 
existence in Sherman Oaks, California. 



The Exile Kiss by George Alec Effinger 

New York: Doubleday Foundation, May 1991 ; $22.00 he, $1 1 .00 Ipb; 265 pages 

reviewed by Alexander Jablokov 



The Budaycen is the sprawhng, crime-ridden ghetto of some 
unknown future Islamic Arab dty, and the setting of The Exile Kiss, 
George Alec Effinger’s third novel about poor -little-rich-thug Marid 
Audrjm. In describing the Budayeen, Effinger perches uncomfortably 
between a generalized down-these-mean-streets ambience reminiscent 
of Chandler’s Bay City or any of Elmore Leonard’s crummy neighbor- 
hoods and the specifically Islamic Arab feel of mosques, souks, and 
Bedouin. Marid Audran is mentioned as being from the Maghreb, but 
otherwise there are no Egyptians, Palestinians, Berbers, Shi’ites, 
Wahabis or other recognition of ethnic, national, or religious groups, 
wiiich means it doesn’t feel Middle Eastern at all. That the Budayeen, 
as is often mentioned, is based on the much-overused, sp>ccifically 
American venue of die New Orleans French Quarter, with its own 
history and ethnic tensions, is no excuse, unless Effinger is writing a 
mock-foreign parody ofhis own culture, like The Mikado, wiiichdocsn’t 
seem to be the case. 

The Exile Kiss itself is a fine adventure novel, though scarcely 
science fiction. Marid and his somedmes-avuncular-sometimes-brutal 
criminal boss, Fricdlander Bey, are framed for murder and exiled to the 
middle of the Rub al -Khali, the uninhabited Empty Quarter of Arabia. 
They meet some astoimdingly unspoiled Bedouin, live with them for a 
while, then manage to make their sly way back to the Budayeen, there 
to work their revenge. Aside from some business about an autopsy, 
which is carried out in a medieval scene full of piled bodies, the whole 
entertaining story wouldn’t have suffered much from being set in some 
past century rather than a future one. The desert scenes arc timeless. 
Most ofthe science-fictional paraphernalia, thebrainmodifications, the 
suborbital shuttles, the holoshows, arc all just chrome slapped on an 
essentially old-time unfair-exile-followed-by-brutal-rcvcngc story. 
This is not as disturbing as it might be, because die story itself is 
interesting, but it’s something Effinger should watch, particularly since 
he could probably sell more books writing straight burnoose-rippers. 

And there is a growing problem with Marid. His drug habit, his 
brain implants, his dealings with sex-changed dancers, were all essential 
features when he first appeared in When Gravity Fails, but have now 
become nothing more than tics. His heart isn’t in his bad habits 
anymore. He is still a delightful chump, fidling easily for obvious scams, 
even when they arc run by well-known fools or provincial rustics, but 
something ofhis charming scumminess is gone. This Marid seems to 
actually w^t to be a nice guy, something the old Marid wouldn’t have 
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been able to imderstand. Even his slimy fiiends seem more trustworthy 
and sympathetic, and spend their days lugubriously playing cards in 
preference to more active pleasures. The crime boss Fricdlander Bey 
punishes Marid only for his own good, more in sorrow than in anger. 
In real life this would be heartening reform but in a street novel about 
thugs and losers it’s disappointing. The reader demands more deprav- 
ity, greed, and corruption, which he knows Effinger is perfectly capable 
of providing. 

Part of the problem is inherent to books in a series. Since a long 
series of books from the first-person p.o.v. of a vile and cowardly thug 
might become depressing, Effinger evidently decided that some form 
of moral progress was necessary, particularly since a series character has 
to live to the end of each book. Jim Thompson’s The Killer Inside Me 
never became a series, thank goodness. The Budayeen scries has had a 
more serious effect, however. Two large emotion^ conflicts are set up 
in The Exile Kiss: Marid and his reluctant bride Indihar, Fricdlander Bey 
andhis implacable opponent Reda Abu Adil. Neither conflict is resolved 
of even moved forward, both continuing, presumably, to another book. 
The stugglc between Fricdlander Bey and Reda Abu Adil is the driving 
force behind the events, but, aside from some fiustrating hints, its 
causes are never explained. The result is a novel without a novel 
structure, the climactic revenge being visited on the tools while sparing 
the hand behind them, the only emotional arc being Marid’s recogni- 
tion that he’s not such a bad guy after all. And Marid is not a complete 
character in this book, so, for the reader who has not encountered When 
Gravity Fails and A Fire in the Sun, even this imdcrstanding is diluted. 

There have been many series characters in popular literature, from 
Horatio Homblower to Philip Marlowe. One rule followed in each 
successful series is that conflicts and issues are raised and resolved with- 
in each book, since each one is a real novel. Homblower may rise from 
midshipman to Admiral, may lose one wife and gain another, but the 
shape of his life is an additional gift to the frutWul series reader, not 
an essential part of each volume. It is that additional large-scale reward 
that helps make series so addicting. On the other hand, EflBnger 
doesn’t seem to be deliberately creating one of tihose fiustrating arti- 
facts of modem science fiction, the multivolume novel, a Budayecniad 
or whatever. So what is he doing? Since Truth in Labeling laws are not 
yet prevalent in literature (Warning: this book, though it appears to be 
a complete novel, contains series elements and inadequately resolved 
plot conflicts), the reader will just have to figure it out for himself. 




As usual with Effinger, the writing is crisp (though one of his best 
lines: “ ‘Shut up,’ the goon informed me,” is lifted from S. J. Perclman) 
and the story fest-paced. Characters t^ instructive homilies about 
simple desert life, and Maiid manages to take the lessons he learned in ' 
the Rub al-Khali and apply them efiectivelyto the vicious world of the 
Budayccn. In other words, it is aperfectly adequate book, from a writer 
who has proved to be capable of being considerably more than 



adequate. If Effinger manages to resist the urge to clean up his 
characters, and realizes that the reader of each book must be satisfied, 
as well as the reader ofthe series as a whole, we can look forward to more 
grimy Maiid Audran stories. 

Alexander Jablokov, author o/Carve the Sky, lives in Somerville, 
Massfuhusetts. 



Night of the Cooters: More Neat Stories by Howard Waldrop 
Kansas City: Utsus Imprints/Mark V. Ziesing, 1991 ; $25.00 trade he, $65.00 limited he; 231 pages 
reviewed by Kenneth L. Houghton 



Howard Waldrop’s two previous short story collections {Howard 

?and All About Strar^e Monsters of dse Recent Past) are out of print 
in the States. (The omnibus edition Strange Things in Close-Up is 
available from Legend in die U.K.) Them Bones and the miraculous 
A Dozen Tough Jobs are available only in hardcover from Ziesing, 
although Ace plans to release a paperback. Strange Monsters of the 
Recent Past {■m omnibus oi A Dozen Tough Jobsind All About Strange 
Monsters of the Recent Past) in July. 

Waldrop’s stories rarely seem familiar, in the way Allen Steele tries 
to soimd like early Larry Niven, who sounded like Robert A. Heinlein. 
A Waldrop story doesn’t soimd like anyone clsc’s, not even fellow 
Austinites like Lewis Shiner or Bradley Denton. He could be grouped 
with R. A. Lafferty, Lucius Shepard and Neal Barrett, Jr. — the group 
might even include Terry Bisson — but that would be more reflective of 
the reader’s experience than the writers’s stjdes. Comparing Waldrop to 
another prose writer would be unfeir to both; he is spiritually equivalent 
to Harry Partch — ^if the medium needs to be changed, Waldrop will 
create a way to make it work. 

Waldrop is a thorough researcher. He enjoys it. It is not difficult 
to become entangled and distracted by the minutiae of a Waldrop story. 
He will occasionally do that himself, but the resulting failure will be 
more interesting and instructive dian 100 successes from a more “fa- 
miliar” writer. At his best Waldrop melds his referents with the tale 
being told and creates a work which, while seeming altogether 
natural, would have been attempted or achieved by virtually no other 
short -story writer. 

Night of the Cooters contains nine stories, each introduced by 
Waldrop, who provides — among other things — background informa- 
tion on how and wdiy each story was written. Waldrop’s elucidation of 
his reference sources and research is never less than interesting. The 
same cannot be said of Chad Oliver’s folksy ramblings which pass for 
the collection’s general introduction. While it is blessedly short, 
Oliver should know better. His introduction only serves to highlight 
the desktop-publishing feel ofthe collection. Ursus has done better by 
Waldrop; Shiner’s afterward to All About Strange Monsters . . . man- 
aged to be both colloquial and informative. Oliver accomplishes the 
former. 

Those who forget the past are condemned to repeat it; Shiner’s 
footnoted observation that “Howard cannot punctuate” seems to have 
been ignored here. Maybe Partch is the wrong comparison. Waldrop is 
the genre’s Ornette Coleman; the chords don’t matter if the sound is 
correct. The editors at Ursus/Zaesing make no apparent attempt to 
copyedit Waldrop’s text, even as they left the misspelt title “What Makes 
Heironumous [as in Bosch, sic] Run?" in All About Strange Mon- 
sters . . . — an error regrettably perpetuated by both Legend and Ace. 
Night of the Cooters is a very worthwhile collection which would have 
been much better with relatively little additional effort. The book’s il- 
lustrations are neatly interleaved on glossy paper; would that the text 
had received such care! 

One ofthe stories is a Sherlock Holmes pastiche (“The Adventure 
of the Grinder’s Whistle"). Waldrop sets the reader up for a literary 
version of .A Study in Terror, but produces only a shaggy dog story. This 
is the only outright disappointment in the collection, and even it is 
almost saved by Ac craft of Waldrop’s prose. 

“Thirty Minutes over Broadway” app>eared in Ae first Wild Cards 
volume. Only Howard Waldrop would create a Aaracter for a Aared 



world — and kill him before Ac first royalty Aeck. The story is 
WalAop’s homage to Airboy comics, and he claims for it a sensibility 
similar to Aat of Frank Miller’s Dark Knight; personally, I found it 
closer to Walt Simonson’s work wiA Thor (which climaxed wiA Rag- 
narok and Roll) Aan Miller’s work on ciAer Daredevilot B»m«n.Thi5 
is not an improvement. There is a magic missing from this story; 
alAough it is well-crafted, it suffers boA from Ac limitations of prose 
as a medium and, paradoxically, from Waldrop’s fascinating and exten- 
sive annotations which make Ae ancillary material more interesting 
Aan Ae story. (This situation also occurred wiA Ellison and Davidson’s 
“Up Christopher to Madness.”) 

“The Passing of Ac Western” starts wiA a fascinating story idea: 
Ae filming ofWestemsin Ae IdAo desert shortly after climate control 
has become an exact science. (Yes, Ae Idaho desert. SouAem Califor- 
nia, Arizona, et al. have been transformed by Ae cloudbusters into 
fertile farmland — in some cases even rain forests. It is as if Ae enAe 
Western United States became Seattle overnight.) 

The story takes Ae form of two interviews and an article . While this 
may seem an unusual way to tell Ae story, Ae use of “journalistic” 
pieces to create a work offictionisnotnecessarilymcorrect. (Borges and 
Lem, for instance, wrote fictive reviews of imaginary books.) RaAcr, it 
is Ac st)de of execution whiA imdermines Ae piece. 

The mterviews are wiA Ac alleged director and one of Ac 
character actors. (Waldrop prefers character actors to star personalities; 
craftsmanship over image.) They suffer from bemg told in an “oral 
history” st)de. AlAough desAbed as bemg professionally edited book 
excerpts from a Film Comment-styic. publication, Aey read more like 
5wr%mtcrvicws. The director’s interview seems especially weak— and 
unfortunately is presented first. 

The article is an homage to Forrest J AAerman. (“Forry” is Ae 
man who conAbuted “sd-fi” to Ae world’s vocabulary. Cooters 
consistently places a period after Ae “J”; this is hardly Ae Ast text in 
whiA Aat error has been made. It also refers to an ex-President as 
“Harry S.[sic] Truman.”) Waldrop re-creates Ackerman’s “absolutely 
abominable writing style” and effects a babbling cnAusiasm through 
fuzzy prose. This is Ae most successful seAon of Ae story. There is a 
brilliant concept underlying “The Passmg of Ae Western,” and while 
Ae execution here is not quite sufficient, Waldrop attempted to write 
Ac story Ac way it needed to be done. Ifit is a fiulure, it is at least a noble 
one. 

Waldrop covers ground he has traveled before wiA “Hoover’s 
Men . ” Like “Ike at Ac Mike” from Howard Who ?, this is a talc of what 
would have happened if events had gone Afferently for a Man Who 
Would Be President. Yet unlike Aat story — in which Eise Aower, never 
Ae politician, becomes a professional clarinetist instead of entering 
West Pomt — ^Hoover, always Ae politician, simply loses Ae 1928 
Presidential clcAon to Al SmiA, who beneficently names him Ae 
equivalent ofFCC Aairman. (Ike even has an aural cameo m this story, 
playing a duet wiA Louis Armstrong.) The story travels from Hoover’s 
mvestiturc to Neville Chamberlain’s “Peace in Our Time” speech, 
whiA is too much for its 1800 words to bear. “Ike at Ae Mike" has 
achieved a type of immortality; “Hoover’s Men” is slightly more than 
ephemeral. 

Waldrop occasionally writes a story oAers could have; one won- 
ders that no one did. “Do Ya, Do Ya, Wanna Dance” relates events 
leading up to and at Ac twentieA high school reunion ofa class of 1969, 
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as told by Frank Bledsoe, an itinerant handyman who hand-crafts 
fishing rods for a living and describes himself as having “the doormat 
personality.” 

Bledsoe presents both present-day life and past deeds. Most ofthe 
deeds he wistfully recalls are immature at best, but they were^«>' they 
create the image of a generation more determined to enjoy itself than 
to change the world. The fun has faded with the passage of time. The 
scenes of present-day life reflect an apparent social and cultural deterio- 
ration. A woman parks in a Handicapped space while a disabled veteran 
searches vainly for a spot. A group of people with more cash than class 
attempt to “take over” a bakery. A^en the coupdecr&issantk unsuccess- 
ful and the woman about to be ticketed, Bledsoe declares, “It was 
looking to be a nice day.” 

T.ike most of his generation, Bledsoe is content to simply “talk the 
talk” of yesteryear. It does not seem coincident that only Hoyt Lawson, 
a Key Club member in high school, has “enough chutzpah to show up 
[dressed and acting] like [sic] we were all supposed to feel.” (Waldrop 
claims Lawson voUmtarily ate with the Rotarians; having done that 
myself, I assure you the food served requires a high level of personal 
sacrifice.) 

“Do Ya, Do Ya, Wanna Dance” ultimately is rooted in the belief- 
common in the late ’60s and among several contemporary sf writers — 
that rock and roll can guide one to transcendence. The high school’s 
contribution to rock history — a band quaintly named Distressed Flag 
Sale which had some slight success during the time 'Mien anyone could 
and did become a rock star — splays the reunion, their first gig together 
since 1970. At the end of the evening, severaJ pints over, the band 
performs The Song That Would Change the World (aptly titled “life 
is like That") — and it does. 

Left with only diis, we would have just another counterculttire 
idealization. The band’s antics parallel The Doors : they call themselves 
lizard Level for the performance and the incident that broke up the 
band is set in Miami (Waldrop takes the Morrison rumors one further, 
including a near-perfect description ofthe effect oftrying to play electric 
bass with one’s imcircumdsed penis), although the lead singer has the 
poor taste not to have died soon thereafter. But Bledsoe, in the midst 
of a Deserted Cities of tiie H«»rt-st^e ending, notices those who are 
“crying in imcontrollable sobs and shakes, and occasionally committing 
suicide.” Waldrop’s acknowledgement that transcendence may not be 
universal elevates “Do Ya, Do Ya, Wanna Dance” several levels above 
the now-traditional ’60s nostalgia story. 

Waldrop’s introductions are always fescinating; they just aren’t 
always correct. In his introduction to “Wild, ^Mld Horses,” he says in 
part “I know what I don’t write, and what I don’fwntt (at least not since 
I was fifteen or sixteen) is Fantasy.” Well, Waldrop does write a form of 
fantasy — maybe a form all his own (alternate-history fantasy biogra- 
phy?), but a type of fimtasy nonetheless. 

“Wild, ^^d Horses” would make a fine “buddy movie." It takes 
a traditional theme: an aged man (the centaur Chiron, author of the 
Hippatrika) Mio desires to die in 1^ homeland. He is aided by a local 
man (P. Rmatus Vegetius, a retired Roman *dile of the late 4th 
century) . During their travel across the Roman Fjnpire, what begins as 
a business relationship — transport home in return for the Hippatrika — 
develops into true fiiendship. The story ends happily, if in death. 

The story’s only problem is that Waldrop attempts to restore a 
scene rightly edited firom the story’s original publication in Omni. From 
the introduction: “Everybody said it was brilliant; everybody said it 
didn’t belong in the story.” Everybody was correct — on both points. 
One of the Del Rey stable of fimtasy writers might produce a trilogy 
from the scene — a heated discussion between disparate Christian 
fictions in the post-Nicean Roman Empire — ^which neither reappears 
nor has any major impact on the rest of the story. Waldrop may consider 
this his one real “fentasy,” but he’s too honest to be, say, Terry Brooks — 
he admits that all the character names except Chiron and Vegetius are 
taken from Winnie Ille Pu. 

One of the areas in which Waldrop’s knowledge is astounding is 
film ; his stories dealing with that medixim are some ofhis best work. “All 
About Strange Monsters of the Recent Past,” from the eponymous 
collection, deals lovingly with the flicks for 'which Forry coined “sci-fi. ” 
The remaining three stories in Cooters aU deal explicitly with film and its 
uses. “French Scenes” deals with another genre of film, the nouvelle 
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(“new wave”). Waldrop applies nouvelle vuffue^cory — ^withits 
polemidsts-cum-directors wbom everyone praises thou^ hardly any- 
one goes to see their films — to a situation wdiere anyone can make a film. 
What then is art or vision? How do you handle the legal issues? And, if 
the only limitation is cash, howdoes one acquire the financing? Waldrop 
deals with all these issues through his protagonist “Guy” who, aided by 
a computer Much samples moments of past films and current people, 
is determined to create the ultimate nouvelle vo£[ue film. 

I’m not certain this is a science fiction story. Between the pscholo- 
grams recently developed at the University of Illinois, Chicago, and a 
current project to make a new film starring the late Cary Grant usingjust 
such a practice, “French Scenes” is a contemporary tale. 

What makes this story a major accomplishment, even for Waldrop, 
isn’t the clever references (e.g., a roadsign reading Nevers 32 km, 
Alphaville 60 km, Marienbad 347 km, Hiroshima 14497 km, Guyville 
2 km) but that Waldrop’s tale imwinds as if it were a ^new wave^film. 
“French Scenes” is a story in which Waldrop’s research, the story being 
told, and the mood ofthe piece all converge. It is the most effective piece 
in the book. 

“Night oftiie Cooters” is War ofthe Wi>rWj;Texas-style. Some of 
the Martian ships land in Pachuco City, Texas, instead of London. 
(There are no landings in Grover’s Mill, New Jersey. ) This should have 
been a film; it’s incomplete as a story. The lead character is patterned on 
character actor Slim Pickens (probably most remembered for riding a 
bomb down on the Soviet Union at the end of Dr. Stran£elove)\ the 
story is dedicated to Waldrop’s memory of him. Unlike their British 
counterparts, the Texans are not about to sit around praying for divine 
intervention, nor do they consider running. It almost needs not be said 
that the war ends quickly, although there is sizable property damage. 
(The sp»ecial effects would be wonderful.) Waldrop is near the top ofhis 
form: characters are defined by their actions more than their words and 
scenes build in imagery and scope until the story reaches its resolution. 
But the spectres of both Wells and Welles loom in the foreground, and 
the familiarity ofthe tale ultimately weakens the impact of a story that — 
while still effective — is quickly dwarfed by the immediately-following 
“French Scenes.” 

The last story in the book is “Fin de Cycle,” published here for the 
first time. Ten years in tiie making, as M-G-M advertised of their 
Cinemascope productions. The story certainly has that grand a style. It 
is a romp through fin-de-siecU¥T3nct featuring Georges M^li^s, Pablo 
Picasso, Henri Rousseau, and Marcel Proust. The story stars Alfred 
Jarry, playwright of the then-scandalous Uhu Roi and a man who did 
not believe in objective reality. The story focuses on the effect of the 
Dreyfus affair on the French artistic and political communities and the 
transition from large -wheeled bicycles to gear-bearing velocipedes. The 
scenes dealing Mth the developments of the artists — ^highlighted by 
Picasso visiting a whorehouse and a brilliant scene describing Jarry 
catching dinner for four — are perfect. 

The then-developing film medium is used as a political tool; M^li6s 
films a docudrama, scripted by Proust and Jarry with sets by Picasso and 
Rousseau, of the Dreyfus Afifeir just after the verdict (“guilty with 
extenuating circumstances”) ofhis second trial. (Scene IB of the story 
features Cadet Proust, serving under then-Captain Dreyfus, remem- 
bering in a Proustian stream-of-consdousness style where a set of files 
are.) The film this conflagration of talents produces is so effective that 
Emile Zola and Georges Clemenceau destroy the page proofi of Zola’s 
^Accuse! and run a review of the film instead. (That Proust and Jarry 
between them, with Mdi6s directing, would produce a Zola-like work 
is not quite credible. The destruction ofthe page proofs seems more a 
dramatic than a realistic gesture; still, in its context, it worics. Waldrop 
can do things like that.) 

While making the film (in a scene entitled “The Persistence of 
Vision” ), Rousseau, Proust, and Jarry ask Mdli6s about the possibilities 
of, respectively, out-of-sequence filming, close-up shots and variable 
camera angles, and animation — long before any of those was a com- 
monplace technique. M^li6s is — surprisingly — reticent. 

One problem arises because of Waldrop’s reputation as a re- 
searcher. The first line of Ubu Roi is rather fiimous; it caused a 15- 
minute riot at the opening-night performance. The line is “Merdrc!”; 
Waldrop confuses it with “Merde! ” wiiich is just another boring French 
expletive. The word is used often enough by Jarry that it is difficult to 




conceive this being just another typo. The French Waldrop uses in “Fin 
de Cycle” is rather limited — ^the occasional mon c»pit»ine [sic] and 
French words dropped directly into English sentences , even as “le week- 
end” drives the Academic Frangaisc into conniptions. It is doubtfiil 
Waldrop speaks or reads the language. 

But it does not require a knowledge ofFrench to knowthe first line 
of Ubu Roi^ which is quoted in several English-language texts. (I went 
no further than Martin Esslin’s The Thentre of the Absurd, about as basic 
a research book as you can get. Waldrop himself cites Roger Shattuck’s 
The Banquet Tears, hut Shattuck deals at length with Jarry’s personal- 
ization of the mot de Cambronne. A reader who knows Vbu Roi may 
well be distracted enou^ to wonder about other aspects of the story. 

The subplot (The Great Velocipede Controversy) is not so weU- 
presented as one might like. Waldrop sees parallels between Dreyfus’s 
innocence or guilt and choosing the proper type of bicycle. Curiously, 
the democratically-inclined Jarry supports bicycles with imbalanced 
wheels while the elitist reporter Norpois prefers the newer, equally- 
wheeled, gear -ratio-dependent velocipedes. Their final duel, held on 
the recently-built Eiffel Tower, would be an amazing short film — one 



of the few uses of the Tower w^cre the viewer’s attention would be on 
the action of the moment and the gjory of the spectacle, instead of 
wondering how much it cost to rent the thing for filming (thou^ts 
inspired by the Tower’s presence in View to a Kill or Superman II, for 
instance). 

But I am quibbling that “Fin de Cycle” is not perfect. The story 
stands as an amazing juggling of seemingly-disparate elements into a 
whole which is greater than the sum of its parts, and Waldrop is justly 
proud to have written it. 

While Waldrop neophytes might be better served by searching out 
a copy of Strange Thirds in Close-Up, he is a writer whose stories are 
nearly always interesting enough to reread. A hardcover edition of a 
Waldrop collection is not a mistake. The stories in Ni^ht of the Cooters 
are a fine selection ofWaldrop’s recent short fiction; several may even- 
tually be recognized as classics. While one might have hoped for more 
profosionalism from the others involved, Ni^ht of the Cooters is a 
worthwhile addition to a Waldrop collection — or at least an interesting 
place to start. ^ 



Arachne by Lisa Mason 

New York: William Morrow, 1990; $19.95 he; 263 pages 

reviewed by Gwyneth Jones 



You wouldn’t think to look at it that this glossy pulp could be an 
ambitious, intelligent and serious novel. For once, the writer can’t 
complain. The cyber-cutic on the jacket, with the spray-on cheekbones 
and glistening haunch display, is pretty near exaedy the heroine 
fervendy described in killing neo-slang— flashing her knickers and 
flaunting her four-inch heels — in Lisa Mason’s own first pages. But, 
whether by accident or design, both cover and opening significantiy 
misrepresent the book. 

Carly Nolan, “a slim-limbed genny with customized morphing,” 
is a new young associate at the mega law firm of Ava and Rice, in 
post-quake twenty-first century San Francisco. Law is practiced 
in “telespace” — a place like “cj^rspace,” only different — ^which is 
reached in traditional fashion by sticking a sort of phonejack into a 
customized hole (a “linkslit”) in the back of your neck. Carly is 
hallucinating and sufering blackouts in the OOB executive environ- 
ment. There’s a giant spider involved, apparendy her psyche’s way of 
flagging up some corrosive flaw in the rearranged gray matter. She risks 
losing her mind every time she jacks in, she will certainly lose her 
precious place on the fr^tic ladder of success if she misses any more time 
in court. A crabby but idealistic old standalone AI (a mobile artificial 
intelligence) named P. Spinner offers one kind of cure, but also points 
out to Carly the mean corruption behind her first case. The eager- 
beaver novice lawyer doesn’t like that. D. Wolfe, the lean, handsome 
senior associate, offers her a large shot of cynicism and access to a sin- 
ister new drug that does wonders for your aggressive edge in dream- 
land. . . . Which way will our heroine fell? Will she Become Corrupt by 
the end ofthe feature-length trailer? Or will she Flirt with Evil, before 
being hauled back onto the straight and narrow by the wise but 
grumpy oldster? 

Crack becomes “cram,” obsessive cosmetic surgery is now a 
prenatal aflfeir, the gridlocks that bring San Francisco Island’s traffic to 
a standstill are measured in weeks. At the same time, mobile AIs 
grumble and rust and conspire guiltily against humanity; public service 
mainframes really do lose peoples’ accounts and inflate their bills on 
purpose. In the drug dealer’s yard, the smart Harley Davidson circles, 
chained and snarling ( Down Brutus ...!). Mason brings cyberpunk up 
to date (at least as far as the late eighties ), replacing the Chandleresque 
melodrama of Neuromancer with a tv cast of scrabbling yuppies — and 
introducing the highly logical notion of legal proceedings that can 
match the manic speed of the computerized marketplace . (If money can 
change hands in a nanosecond, a fraud judgment ought to descend at 
the same pace .) But aU the classic preoccupations are intact: the gadgets, 
the drug abuse, the pained and absolute morality. San Francisco Island 
(likewise the Peoples’ Republic of Berkeley) is clearly— perhaps too 
clearly — ^a crooked mirror held up to the present day, rafoer than a good 
old-fashioned future. Most importantly, this is a world in which humans 



and intelligent machines are increasingly in direct competition. In fact 
war has been declared, though the humans don’t know it yet. 

The convergence of human and machine has devalued the human 
body, the physical. Hotshot lawyers at work slump in ratty cubicles, 
pissing their pants and drooling. The book’s frankly low libido is only 
emphasized by one ghastly bout of harried executive sex. The Barbie- 
doll detail of our heroine’s ebony lash-implants and emerald eyes is 
purely narcissistic . It serves as a reminder that in some sense tiie lab -bom 
“Carly Nolan” inhabits a doll body, bought off the shelf. The living 
woman finds any disorderly manifestation of life in the macro world — 
her own leaky and vulnerable flesh, the AI’s pet cat — disgusting. It’s no 
surprise that at first she literally does not recognize the back-garden 
predator in her jacked-in visions. 

But, ironically, “telespace,” where humans behave like computer 
programs, is for the real artificial intelligences an existential torture 
chamber, haunted by supernatural “fragments of electro-neural en- 
ergy”; the place wliere they — ^mere programs — are forced to acknowl- 
edge humanity’s transcendant link with the lifeforce. To humans the 
phenomenon of stray energy is just a nuisance, but the AI black- 
market knows better. P. Spinner, Carly Nolan’s appointed therapist, 
knows quite well vidiat happens u^en one of the weird manifestations 
of life-in-not-Ufe is stolen. When Carly appears, begging to have her 
soul taken out like a bad tooth, therapist P. Spinner is already dabbling 
in the fringes of the Rudy Rucker revolution. The idealistic but bitter 
“fembot” feces a final crisis of conscience. 

Systematically, Mason trashes the human world. Ava & Rice are 
shown to be as much a band of cutthroat bandits as the pirates who 
haunt the bay. Labor activists, Hispanics, Hippies, Radicd Youth are 
all tarred wifo the same brush. The powerful older man to i^hom 
Carly turns with ingenuous fedth is revealed as pitiably corrupt and 
powerless. Carly herself is easily parted from her principles when the 
going gets tough. And she’ll risk anything to get rid of that spider, 
even when she almost knows what it means. 

Mason first describes “telespace” {Sheshot through allthe an^ry red 
clouds.. . suddenly the clear white U^ht shone all aroundher . . .) in terms 
suggesting a gruellingly vague session at the rebirthing clinic. Later this 
environment becomes a sort of anteroom ofthe collective unconscious, 
which is a great improvement for the reader: in mythworld you get 
pictures and conversation. Humanity, while merely trying to make a fast 
buck move fester, has blundered into its own creative matrix. In OOB 
therapy, C. Nolan and P. Spinner confront each other as avatars of 
Athena goddess of wisdom and Arachne the weaver, who was trans- 
formed into a spider for beating the goddess at her own game. AI, 
Mason says, is only the latest in a long line of invented divinities. 
Worshipping their own lifeless clever inventions, humans have come to 
regard the unique gift of sentient life, a share in the power of creation, 
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as creepy-crawly, nasty . . . Logically, sentient machines are as much a 
product of nature as any other mutation, and it has been shown that they 
and not humans now nurture the natural world. There would seem to 
be little to choose between Nolan and Spinner, and indeed Mason’s 
permutations ofthe myth clearly recognise this. But this is cyberpunk, 
and therefore those who get trashed worst have to be the ones awarded 
the spark of redemption. Though Carly is hardly a natural animal, and 
P . Spiimer is wholly a htiman character in a tinman suit — still the tifejbrce 
is deemed to be something that belongs to one and not the other. P. 
Spinner must love and save C. Nolan, the only rightful owner of the 
great Gift of the Metaprogram. 

Ara^chneis quite a demanding read. P. Spinner has a habit — tiseful 
in an xmcompromising cyberpunk text — of explainif^ evtryihing to 
anyone who comes near, and this simple device works well. But 
elsewhere climky slang and sheer speed make it hard to pick up details. 
Marginal characters are reused in a way that stretches probability; major 



characters leap to imjwssible conclusions when the plot requires that 
they should. Carly Nolan’s hinted superpowers are generic^y appro- 
priate, if she’s Everyhuman, but scarcely integrated into this future — 
there’s no notion of what’s to be done with them after die end of the 
story. The long cautionary tale of D. Wolfe’s career is essential reading, 
but it is presented without parentheses at a point where no character, 
rationally, can be telling die story or listening to it. There’s an 
impression of an original writer who has not yet made up her mind what 
she wants to do about the rules of -storyt ellin g. Sometimes this is a 
morality play, sometimes a futuristic novel: there’s no fusion yet. More 
seriously, the language, the all-important futurist surfiicc, is not 
Mason’s strong point. But this is still a book to read and reread, 
refreshingly positive — deep, but not terribly deep; and deSnitely enter- 
taining enough to make the plunge worthwhile. 



Gwyneth Jones lives in Bri^hton,En^land. 



Books of the Moon 
Moonwise by Greer Gilman 

New York: Roc, 1991 ; $4.95 pb; 373 pages 

Thomas the Rhymer by Ellen Kushner 

New York: William Morrow & Co., 1990; $18.95; 247 pages 

Bones ofthe Moon by Jonathan Carroll 
New York: Avon, 1990; $7.95 tpb; 217 pages 
reviewed by Janeen Webb 



Twenty pages into Moonwise, I was excited by the book’s beauti- 
fully crafted language, its deep knowledge of and sympathy with Celtic 
fblWore, and its emerging pattern of self-reflexive imagery. Two hun- 
dred pages later, I was wondering what had happened to the narrative: 
the slender framework of the plot sags under the sheer weight of 
analogical referencing that it is made to bear. This is a lovingly written 
book in which every phrase has been burnished carefiiUy — perhaps too 
carefully, in that Gilman has set so many dazzling gems into her tale that 
the overall narrative design is hard to see. If, however, one is prepared 
to accept the text on its own terms, reading it as a strange, long, prose 
poem ^at heaps up bright images from a literary hoard comprising 
mythology, traditional ballads, folktales, fairytales, superstitions, and a 
wide range of more recent literature, then the experience is enriching. 

Moonwise\)AS a sense of place that one associates with the novels of 
Alan Gamer, who explores the idea that significant events may occur 
and recur forever in particular locations, using as vehicles the inhabi- 
tants of different times. Gilman’s imaginary landscape, Qoud, appears 
to co-exist in palimpsest fjwhion with the present day ^glish coimtry- 
side. It bears a strong resemblance to Robert Holdstock’s Mytha^o 
Wood, and has been called into eristence by the shared imaginings of 
two women. It alliance with the moon, and hence with the female 
principle, is always explicit. The opening section is titled “Silly Sisters”: 
“silly” is here used in its archaic sense of association with the moon, and 
the connection is reinforced by the moonly names of the protagonists : 
Sylvie, and Ariane (also meaning ‘silver’). The snowy winter -solstice 
landscape that they enter to begin the tale is turned moonwise, evoking 
the romantic &ery world of Walter de la Mare’s |>ocm, “Silver.” 

The major theme of the book is balance and natural order. Set at 
the end ofthe old year, it recounts a quest to defeat the evil witch of the 
story. Black Annis, whose character is drawn from the supernatural hag 
recorded in British folklore as an inhabitant ofthe Dane Hills. Originally 
a cannibalistic figure, she here adopts the fiuniliar life-denying tactic of 
attempting to stop Time so that she may exist forever. She must be 
overcome by the forces enlisted on the side of growth (including a green 
man as tinker/hero), so ftiat natural order may be maintained: the sky 
wheel may turn and the new year be bom, symbolized by the Christmas 
Eve hunting of the wren, spirit of the old year, and its replacement by 
the robin red breast, spirit of the newyear. In Moonwise, wren and robin 
are incarnate in the two ‘lightbom children,’ Craobh and Cobber, 
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released to the dance of the stars when natural harmony is once again 
assured. 

In Qoud, such events of folklore may be experienced by modem 
protagonists, thus allowing a nice juxtaposition ofthe conventions of an 
archetypal landscape with the values of the modem world. Gilman does 
this very well, balancing the associations of ancient knowledge, such as 
tree-lore and bird-lore, against more recent technology. Objects from 
the diflferent zones co-exist qiute happily: Ariane ’s pocket contains such 
things as a magic comb of thorn stolen from Malykome the good witch, 
a square of chocolate, several marbles which are also souls, and scraps 
of her diary; the gat^eeper of magic lands and maker of the wren’s 
crown, Mrs. WoodfeU is a homely farmer who delights in her gramo- 
phone. The modem protagonists notice and record the small, imcom- 
fortablc details of everyday archetypal life overlooked by most quest 
stories, commenting on such things as the maggoty condition of 
Malykome’s cheeses and the fleas that infest the tinker-hero. 

Gilman also counterpoints the archaic tropes of the creatures of 
folklore with the robust language of the modem women. The text is 
loaded with quotations from traditional ballads — a phrase here, a verse 
there — informing both the dialect and the thinking of the mythic 
characters. This method of construction also recalls Holdstock’s notion 
of “mythagos” as beings created from collective cultural patterning. In 
Moonwise, the frame of literary reference is large, and it is used quite 
shamelessly by Ariane in her hysterical punning, which slips uneasily 
between such diverse writers as Tolkien — “What has it got in its 
’pocalypse? Tell us that, precious” (p. 231 ) — and Marvell — “Annihilat- 
ing all that’s made; not to a green bought, but a black one, in a blacker 
shade” (p. 247) — by w^y of Lewis Carroll and Shakespeare, among 
others. This self-deprecating literary humour acknowdedges the cultural 
gap between the worlds: as is the case in many self-consciously literary 
fantasies, the characters in Moonwise are subordinate to the myths and 
superstitions with which they have become involved. The modem 
protagonists stumble through their ballad-based script, wr)dy aware 
that they are not altogether part of the traditional pattern: Ariane 
“wasn’t quite sure how one quested, but surely one did it more 
intently?” (p. 122). 

The result of all this interchange between the traditional and the 
modem is an intensely patterned work, in which Gilman challenges the 
reader to untangle the literary witch Imots that guard the text. 




One of the better known ballads frequently referred to by Gilman 
is “Thomas the Rhymer,” which has been very popular wiA fentasy 
writers in recent years. The best modem setting of it that I have seen is 
Diana Wynne Jones’ Fire and Hemlock, in i^ch the tales of True 
Thomas and “Tam lin” are skilfully combined in a musical context. 
Another more recent and far less complex book based squarely upon 
these traditional ballads is Ellen Kushner’s Thomas the Rhymer, a 
“novelization” ofthe title ballad. This text concentrates on fleshing out 
the characters of the ballad in a traditional setting, working its way 
through the various versions to produce a truly charming interpreta- 
tion of the tale. Recoimted by the people closest to the Rhymer, as 
well as by Thomas himself, this story takes the reader from Thomas’ 
early adventures, through his seven years out of time in fair Elfland 
(inhabited by strangely Shakespearean faery characters like Doe-Eyes, 
Ivy, Hinge and Flame, as well as by more mysterious characters from 
folklore, like the Hunter King), and back to middle earth for Thomas’ 
later years as husband and father. The latter section expands on Thomas’ 
use ofthe *tongue that can never lie’ — the Queen’s two-edged gift that 
makes him both respected seer and victim of truths better not foreseen . 
The text makes good, straightforward use of other ballad material, as 
in the singing of “Tam lin” (in which the enchanted knight was res- 
cued by his lady from the Queen ofthe Faeries) by Thomas’ talented but 
ill-fated bastard son at their first meeting. The writing has a lyrical 
quality appropriate for such a musical romantic tale. 

Lyrical and romantic arc not, however, words easily applied to 
Jonathon Carroll’s Bones of the Moon. This is a sUck, fast -lane story 
whose high-profile cast includes, among others, a famous ex-basket- 
baller, an even more famous film producer, and a juvenile axe murderer. 
The viewpoint character is Cullen James, whose “real time” peaceful 
domestic life belies her harried semi-existence in an alternate reality. 
Cullen, who is still on a gxiilt trip several years after an abortion, finds 
in the dreamworld her aborted son, now named Pepsi, alive and well 
among all the other discarded paraphernalia ofher earlier life — there are 
newly animated stuffed toys, villains with cutesy names like Mr. Chili 
and Fire Sandwich, and all sorts of tag ends from her childhood. Her 



task in this world is to help her son complete a quest that she herself 
failed earlier through lack of courage — to find all five of the mysterious 
and empowering bones ofthe moon. 

The landscape of this alternate world resembles an early chroma- 
key studio set; the superimposition ofimages works, but the joins show 
at the edges. This not -quite-achieved trasnposition appears to be a 
deliberate technique, aimed at keeping the reader slightly offbalance as 
events from the dream world leak into the “real” world,and vice versa. 
Alvin Williams, the boy axe murderer who lived downstairs and formed 
a crazy attachment to Cullen, emerges in the parallel universe as the evil 
Jack Chili; when Cullen uses her Moonworid power to fend off the 
bored and lascivious (but deep down nice guy) producer Weber 
Gregston, she inadvertently connects him with the dreamworld, con- 
demning him to share in her nightmares, augmented by his own. The 
interlace between the different mind -sets occurs more frequently as the 
book progresses, until the worlds finally coincide with the late-night 
arrival of the axe boy, who murders Cullen’s best friend Eliot, and is 
himself defeated as Mr. Chili by Pepsi, leaving a shaken Cullen to 
wonder which of the worlds is “real.” 

Somehow, neither of them rings true. Lord Dunsany once raised 
the problem of the necessity for secondary belief, by both characters and 
readers alike, in the validity of textual alternative worlds. In his fentasy, 
The Kin0 of Elfland^s Daughter, he comments on the determination of 
the hero, Alveric, to continue to believe in the existence ofthe vanished 
Elfland, noting that “greater quests whether mad or sane have pros- 
pered when this was so, and greater quests have foiled when it was 
otherwise” (Ballandne 1969, p. 118). The protagonists of Moonwise 
and Thomas the Rhymerhold fost to their belief in the foery realms ofthe 
imagination and the traditional rules of questing; but in Bones ofthe 
Moon, the characters do not really believe in the dreamworld, the bones, 
or themselves — and neitiier does the reader. ^ 



Janeen Webb teaches children's literature and was one of the editors 
Australian Science Fiction Review. 



Greg Cox 

Excerpts from The Transylvanian Library: 
A Consumer’s Guide to Vampire Fiction 



WHITTEN, LESUE 

Progeny of the Adder {\96S\ 220 pp.) 



ALLEN, WOODY 
“Count Dracula” (1966: 7 pp.) 



“The strength of the vampire is that no one believes in him,” said 
Doctor Van Helsing, long ago. True enough, but sometimes even that 
advantage is not enough. 

Case in point: Progeny ofthe Adder. The oddest thing about this 
book is that the hero, Homidde Detective Harry Picard, neverrealizes 
that he is hunting a supernatural monster. The experienced reader will 
recognize the presence of a vampire ri^t away — the dues are there in 
abundance — but Picard ultimately defeats his foe, the mysterious 
Sebastian Paulier, without ever admitting that PauUer is anythfog more 
than an eccentric psychotic. A very powerful psychotic. 

Strangely, Picard does not come offlool^g like a fool. 

The setting is Washington D.C., a town wriere a well-dressed 
foreigner will rarely attract attention, and the novel is an almost 
documentary-style account of a routine criminal investigation that 
gradually imcovers something truly inhuman. The author endows the 
proceedings with such a sense ofeveryday realism that one caimot blame 
his detective -hero for sticking only to realistic ejqjlanations. 

As in Dracula, the vampire appears onstage infrequently, but 
always to good efect. Frustration and anxiety mounts as Paulier escapes 
trap after trap, and the number ofbloodless corpses continues to grow. 
And then the killer goes after Picard’s girlfriend . . . 

Good book. 






“Really, I’d like to stay but there’s a meeting of old Roumanian 
Counts across town and I’m responsible for the cold cuts.” 

The character may be Bram Stoker’s, but the voice definitely 
belongs to comedian Woody Allen. This story, published in Allen’s 
book Getting Even, is only a brief comedy skit in which the poor Count 
mistakes a two-minute solar eclipse for the foil of night. Probably would 
be hilarious onstage, though I can’t really picture Bela Lugosi doing this 
scene. 

Not quite as funny as “Blood Brother,” but close. 



McDaniel, david 

TheManfrom U.N.C.L.E. il6:TheVampireAffair(Ace,1966: 159pp.) 

Most continxiing scries get aroimd to doing a vampire adventure 
after a while, and The Man Jivm U.N.C.L.E. books, based on the 
television series of the same name, were no exception. 

An agent of the United Network Command for Law and &iforce- 
ment (U.N.C.L.E.) has been found dead near Castle Dracula. The 
cause of death? “Complete hemospasia.” Superspys Napoleon Solo and 
Ilya Kuryakin are initially skeptical, but close encounters with ferocious 
wolves and a mysterious cloaked stranger soon imdermine their self- 
confidence. The Men from U.N.C.L.E. end up carving crosses on their 
bullets — ^just in case. 
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Ultimately, Napoleon and Ilya imcovcr a bogus vampire, an 
enemy T.H.R.U.S.H. agent \sdio has been using secret passages and 
radio-controlled wolves to scare the superstitious Trans)dvanian peas- 
antry away from a top-seact operation at the Castle. (Shades of 
“Underground” by BLOCH!) Dark fentasy gives way to Bond-style 
espionage, and yet . . . who actually drained fhat dead agent’s blo^, 
since the T.H.R.U.S.H. baddies deny it? Whatever happened to the 
stranger who called himselfVoivodc Tsepesh Drakula-Stobolzny? And 
who left behind a final message to the two TV heroes: “Thank you. I 
now return to my rest”? 

The Vampire Affkiris a fast-paced, light-hearted diversion in the 
spirit of the series, containing tongue-in-dieck references to Sherlock 
Holmes, Batman, and even Forrest J Ackerman, the editor of Vam- 
pirella. McDaniel’s Transylvanian history is a bit sloppy, missing the 
actual date ofVlad Tepes’s death by about two centuries, but the have- 
it-both-ways resolution, which provides a rational explanation without 
ruling out more exciting possibilities, has turned out to be one of 
television’s more popular dichds. 

Anyone remember the vampire episode of GiUi^an’s IsUtndl 
MeCkud? Stardey and Hutch? 



SAXON, PETER (Pseudonym of Wlfred McNeilly?) 

Saxon was a housename employed by at least a handful of writers . 
For a short period oftime, “he” averaged a vampire book a year. None 
of them were terribly good, but, taken in order, they were: 

The Torturer (UK: Mayflower, 1966: 158 pp.) 

Count Don Pedro Delmorte, aka The Torturer, is never labeled a 
vampire anywhere in this book. He has, thou^, stayed alive for three 
hundred years by spilling blood and avoiding sunlight. Qose enou^, 
I say. After all, he is a Count. 

Saxon traces Delmorte’s pseudo-vampirism to the ancient Aztec 
cult of Quezacotl, \4diich, we are told, was simply a disguise for 
Satanism. In addition, he reveals that the traditional pursuit of blood is 
only a means to an end; it is the pain that sustains eternal life. An 
interesting theory, 'wWch makes one think of POLIDORI and his Lord 
Ruthven. Could there have been a hidden reason for Ruthven’s talent 
for spreading sorrow? 

The rest of The Torturer, a cautionary tale about the dangers of 
filming a horror movie in an abandoned cakle, only proves that a book 
can move too fast for its own good. Huge amoimts of carnage are 
crammed into very few pages, but the story ends almost as soon as it 
begins^- 



The Disoriented Man (Paperback library, 1966: 158 pp.) 



A super -strong, seemingly indestructible killer is on the loose , who 
drains his victim’s blood by biting their wrists and leaving two small 
punctures behind. The killer tries to disguise the vampiric nature ofhis 
attacks by also throwing in rape and decapitation, but even so there is 
soon much talk of vampires. 

As a matter of feet, however, the monster actually turns out to be 
a Frankenstein-like patchwork man wdiose defective brain was con- 
structed with bits of gray matter from a vampire bat. (Come again?) 
What’s more, this Vampenstein creation gets killed offhalfway through 
the book, as the r«p/ menace is revealed to be an English mad scientist, 
possessed by invaders from outer space, wiio is building synthetic robots 
to take over the world. 

Hey, I never said this made sense. In its own crazed way, though. 
The Disoriented Man is more Ixirid and imaginative than Ac rest of 
Saxon’s work. 

The book was later retitled Scream and Scream A^ain, as was Ae 
1970 movie version starring Vincent Price, Christopher Lee, and Peter 
Cushing. 
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The Guardians #4: The Vampires of Pinistere (UK: Howard Baker, 
1970: 190 pp.) 

Some vampires turn into bats or wolves. Princess Ahes of Finistere 
is different. She turns into a shark. 

The princess, understand, is a sea vampire, who has hunted off Ae 
shores of Brittany for fourteen himdred years. She is also basically a 
nymphomaniac, so her ability to regain womanly form comes in useful 
sometimes. 

The Vampires of Finistere (why plural? ) is Ae fourA in a series of 
novels featuring “The Guardians,” a team of investigators specializing 
in supernatural crimes. The four partners (a scientist, a detective, a 
priest, and a psychic) are Aeoretically prepared for anything, and, in this 
adventure, get to prove it. Besides Ae sea vampire, Ae Guardians also 
nm into a dangerous pagan cult, a mad scientist, and several were- 
wolves. 

Despite this busy plot, Ac auAor takes his time wiA Ae book, 
yielding a muA better little thriller Aan The Torturer. The best scene 
remains Ae first appearance of Ahes, >Aen a lissome swimmer all at once 
becomes Ae spitting image of Jaws. 

Wolves and bats suddenly sound muA fiiendlier. 




Vampire^s Moon (Belmont, 1970: 176 pp.) 

“Don’t forget,” says a character early on, “you’re in Dracula 
country now.” 

Lord, are we ever! 

This book concerns four trevellcrs who become trapped in Ae 
castle ofthe evil Zapolia,Waywode (voivode?) ofTransylvania. Bats flap 
in Ae night. Wolves howd. Peasants tremble in Ae village below. 

Even The Torturerwis better Aan this. Vampire^s Moon is simply 
boring. 

^polia, by Ac way, is actually a vlkoslak, “a Serbian word which 
means boA werewolf and vampire.” As in previous Saxon books, 
vampirism is portrayed as a sorcerous perversion popular among deca- 
dent nobles, proving Aat he is consistent if notlting else. 

In addition, Saxon published one more vampire book in 1970: 
Brother Blood (Belmont). 



CARR, TERRY 

“Sleeping Beauty” {Fantasy and Science Fiction, May 1967: 9 pp.) 

Oddly enough, you don’t find many vampires in fairy tales. 
WitAcs, ogres, and trolls, yes, but not Ae living dead. Perhaps this 
is because vampires have been considered too morbid — or sexy — for 
wdiat are traditionally regarded as children’s stories. A less interesting, 
Aough possibly more accurate, explanation may be Aat most of Ae 
older fiury tales predate Ae vampire epidemics of Ae 1730s. 

None of wdiiA has stopped modem writers from inserting Ae 
Undead into a canon from whi A Aey have been long excluded. Indeed, 
the extremely iconoclastic nature of such a move only seems to have 
made it more irresistible, starting wiA this story by Ac late Terry Carr. 

“Sleeping Beauty” is a sly, witty variation on Ae titular classic, in 
whiA Ac pra^natic (and slightly impoverished) Prince Harrold sees 
distinct advantages in waking Ac legendary sleeping beauty of Bieran- 
Aal, a small European backwater. As princes go, Harrold has few 
illusions about Ae true nature of royalty: “we’re parasites,” he thinks 
at one point, sucking Ae blood of Ae masses to survive. Alas for 
poor Harrold, though, his slumbering lady fair, vAo has, after all, 
spent centuries away from Ae sun, takes this notion more literally 
Aan most. . . . 

This was probably a more smprising twist in 1967, before TaniA 
LEE and Susan PALWICK provided Acir own clever versions of this 
idea, but Ae Carr piece remains engaging and fun. 

Sec also “TooA Fairy” by Carol CARR (no relation except mar- 
riage). 
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Continued from page 24 

understand, perhaps, yvhy it had never reached its proper audience. 

But the Nebula Awards, they’re separate from that, right? They’re 
voted on by the SFWA membership, a group (one hopes) better able 
and better situated to locate the b«t examples of science fiction, no 
matter if they are marketed a litde askew, ^een of Angels didn’t even 
get nominated. Don’t get me wrong: I’m not suggesting (heaven 
forbid) that this year’s winning novel and the others on the final ballot 
didn’t deserve the honor they received. But, while issues of genre 
blending or divergence arc beyond the scope of this editorial, the 
predominance of pure fantasy novels on the ballot is slightly disturbing. 
And, of the two novels most comfortably described as sdcncc fiction 
(Simmons’s The Full of Hyperion and Stith’s Redshifr Rendezvous), only 
the former combined high literary aims with the traditional stuff of the 



genre — and Simmons’s sf setting is not the result of extrapolation but 
a variation on many common generic tropes. If even our most prestig- 
ious award carmot recognize such an ambitious, complete, and success- 
ful (and visible) novel as Queen of Angels, how can we hope to encourage 
the excellence we claim to crave? 

I was at once pleased and concerned to hear that the Nev Tork 
Times Book Review had mentioned Queen of Angels as one of the five 
best sfnovels ofthe year. Atleast someone did. But if we’ve come to the 
point where those more removed from the field can more dearly 
recognize the best our writers produce — if internal politics and petty 
squabbling and misfired marketing have so clouded oiu judgment that 
novels like Bear’s are passing barely noticed — it seems to me time we as 
a field examined our priorities, wiped clean our spectacles, and took a 
good look in the mirror, before it gets so bad that there truly ain’t no 
justice. 

— Robert Killheffer and the Editors 
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AMONG THE DEAD. New Tork: TheMucmillun Compuny, [1973]. 
First printing so stated on copyright page. 

CINNABAR. New Tork Mucmillun Publishing Co., Inc., [1976]. 
Boards with doth shdf back. First printing 1976 on copyright 
page. 

NEON TWILIGHT. Eugene, OR: Author’s Choice Monthly Pulphouse 
Publishing, [1990]. 

Three issues, no priority: (A) Gray leather, spine and front panels 
stamped in silver. 50 numbered copies signed by Bryant. Note: 
This issue not published in dust jacket. (B) Gray doth, spine and 
front panels stamped in silver. 300 numbered copies signed by 
Bryant. (C) Gray wrappers. Note: This issue not numl^red or 
signed. No statement of printing on copyright page. Issued as 
Author’s Choice Monthly Esue Seven, April 1990. 

PAKTlCLETKBOKI.NewTorkATimescupeBookPublishedbyPocka 
Books, [1981]. 

Wrappers. First Timescupe Books printit^g October, 1981/10 9 8 7 6 
S 4 3 2 1 on copyright page. Timescupe Science Fiction 43107-2 
($2.95). 

PHOENIX WITHOUT ASHES. Greenwich, Connecticut: Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., [1975]. 

Wrappers. First printing: February 1975/1 23456789 10 on 
copyright page. Fawcett Gold Medal M3188 (95<t), With HAR- 
LAN ELLISON. 



TRILOBYTE. Seattle, Washington: The Axolotl Press, [1987]. 

900 copies printed of which 875 were for sale. Three issues, last 
distributed slightly in advance of others: (A) Brown leariier, spine, 
front and rear panels stamped in gold. 75 numbered copies signed 
by Bryant and introducer Tim Powers. Notes: (1) Copies bound 
in read leather reserved for private distribution by the publisher 
reported but not seen. (2) Not issued in dust jacket. (B) Purple 
cloth, spine, front and rear panels stamped in gold. 300 numbered 
copies signed by Bryant and Powers. (C) White wrappers. 500 
unnumbered copies signed by Bryant and Powers. No statement 
of printing oncopyright page. Issued as Axolotl DoubleA-2. Bound 
with THE SHADOW ON THE DOORSTEP by James P. Blay- 
lock. 

WYOMING SUN. Laramie: Jelm Mountain Press, 1980. 

2250 (2276? ) copies printed. Two issues, no priority: (A) Qoth. 
250 numbered copies signed by Bryant. Note: A single copy of 
the limited issue lettered “A” has been seen; total quantity of 
lettered copies is unknown to the compiler at this time. (B) 
Wrappers. 2000 trade copies. First edition so stated on page [136]. 



Edited Fiction 

2076:Thc AmericanTricentennial. New Tork Pyramid Books, [1977]. 
Wrappers. Two states, priority as listed: (A) Title of Peter 
Dillingham’s poem “X-2076” missing on pages 195 and 197; (B) 
Title present on pages 195 and 197. Note: This point not observed 
by the compiler; information supplied by Edward Bryant. April 
1977 on copyright page. Pyramid T4203 ($1.95). Edited, with 
foreword and notes, by Bryant. Wth JO AlW HARPER. 



Note: This is part of a series of bibliographic checklists of sf and fantasy writers that will update, revise, and expand the standard reference work 
Science Fiction and Fantasy Authors by L W. Currey. For the organizational principles and mefriodology used in this and future lists, please refer 
to the introduction to that work. Knowledgeable persons are invited to communicate addenda and corrigenda directly to L. W. Currey, Elizabethtown, 
NY 12932. 
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In his memoir of a year of reading dangerously 
(“One Thousand Stories,” Quantum, Summer 1991), 
Michael Swanwick notes sadly that in the vast realm of 
1990’s short fiction, “hardSF . ..was an exceedingly rare 
bird,” echoing a recurring lament in essays, review col- 
umns and convention party conversation throughout the 
field these days. Other common complaints go even 
further, blaming everything fi’om the decline of American 
education to the disappearance of the backlist to the 
depletion of the ozone layer for the perceived anemia of 
contemporary sf. While much of this is surely just the 
everyday grouchincss that pervades the field, I think it 
does reflect a widespread underlying concern about the 
state and direction of sf. 

Testimony in this issue of the NTRSFis no excep- 
tion to this trend. While championing the traditional 
virtues of our and other genres, Dan Simmons criticizes 
the sf field for tolerating less than exemplary prose in its 
pursuit of inventive concept; and Richard Terra points 
out another way in which mediocrity can pass for excel- 
lence in our field. I’ve been reading more sf novels — and 
more mediocre ones (I won’t name any names) — than 
usual lately, and I have to admit that I agree with these 
guys. There is a w+iole lot of bad-to-middling stuff out 
there that’s being treated with too much respect; and, 
more distiu’bingly, there are works of true originality, 
insight, thoughtfulness, invention, ambition and literary 
style that are somehow falling through the cracks, despite 
seemingly high profiles and aggressive marketing cam- 
paigns. 

One such is Greg Bear’s Qtuen of Angels^ incisively 
reviewed by Brian Stableford in this issue. I had been 
waiting some time for a fi’ee moment to read this book, 
and his review got me to sit down and make that time. 
The further I read the more perplexed and outraged I 
became: Here, I thought, is what all those gripers out 
there claim they’re looking for. Here is a novel of solid 
science-fictional extrapolation, which explores the philo- 
sophical and societal implications of scientific advances 
rigorously and courageously, while developing complex 
characters and an evocative, challenging, even experi- 
mental styde. What more could one ask of an sf novel? 

Then I thought some more, and I could see what 
had happened. Queen of Angels was advertised in all the 
major sf venues as “a brilliantly conceived novel” about 
“perfection, punishment, gro>^, and the true nature of 
the human soul”; it got a ntimber of reviews (including 
Faren Miller’s in Locus) which recognized its ambition, 
depth and significance. But its publisher, Questar, has 
made its name in undistinguished action-adventure sf, 
entertaining stories that rarely examine involved philo- 
sophical or moral issues, peopled with one- or two- 
dimensional characters, with routine futuristic settings 
and a straightforward narrative styde — ^in short, the sort of 
books Richard Terra decribes in “I Land in the Net . . 
Bear’s novel might appear, from the cover or the flap 
copy, to offer some of the same things: it’s centered 
ostensibly on a mimder -mystery plot, set in what could be 
interpreted as a cyberpunkish future LA. of towering 
elitist living complexes, radical body modifications, and 
emerging artificial intelligences. Of course, Qjteen of 
Af^elsis much diferent, much more, and anyone expect- 
ing a good ole shoot ’em up is plumb out of luck. I could 
(continued on page 23) 







